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CWritten for The Flag of pur Union.) 
AGGY DUNN. 


BY AUGUST. BELL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HERE'S Aggy? The girl’s 
never here when she be 
wanted, and the mother’s 
tired with toil. Where’s 
Aggy?” asked the father, 
querulously, when he en- 
tered his shanty at evening. 
The bard-favored, fiushed 
face of Mrs. Dann looked 
up from the pudding she 
‘was stirring on the fire, 
and she replied that Aggy 
had worked hard all the 
day, s0 she had sent her to 
the farm for the milk, 
thinking it might do hera 
bit of good. 

“ Good? good? but.who cares to do good to you or 
the young ones?” grumbled the man. 

“ Who should care, then, John Dunn, MH your- 
self?” said his wife. - “ "Tis you brought us hereaway 
from home and friends, and tis you must care for 
your own. Fine things you promised us here, but 
look at the baby pining, and Mike with the face of 
an old man, and Aggy and | toiling till midnight for 
you and the hands! Haven’t we earnt better things 
yet, John Dunn?” 

The man looked really taken aback by this sud- 
den appeal of his wife, and said, almost humbly: 

“ Indade thin, Kathie, don’t I work for you all my 
days? and if the railroad don’t pay us now, why 
there’ll be the more coming by-and-by. Th’ in- 
spectors were out to-day and told the overseers we 
were doing well, and one threw me a@ quarter for 
pulling & rock out sohandy.” And he tossed it to his 
wife, who hid it hastily away in her dress and resumed 
in a softer tone: j 

“ Well, but John, man, don’t it seem strange that 
they don’t pay you a penny from one week’s end to 
another? Maybe there’s somethin wrong about it; 
maybe the overseers mean to run away with the 
money, and never pay at all.” 

“*O, don’t say that, Kathie,” said the man, a sud- 
den pang of doubt flying across his face. ‘Such 
things never are; th’ overseers be honest men, and 
we can live along a little longer. The barrel of 
meal’s not gone yet, and Farmer Blake trusts us for 
the milk till payday. You shall have your new 
dress afore summer, wife!” 

The open door now admitted three rough-looking 
men, railroad laborers, who went to the clean bench, 
Spattered the -water unmercifully as they dipped 
their hot dusty faces in the shallow basin, and then 
finished their hasty toilet by means of a rough towel 
and an old horn comb. 

Mrs. Dann began to harry the bowls and spoons on 
to the table, while she frequently looked out of the 
door to see if Aggy were coming with the milk. The 
baby in the cradle awoke with a cry, but the tallest of 
the men, great Joe as they called him, lifted it out 
tenderly, and it shouted with delight as it rubbed its 
little face against his immense black beard. ‘ 

“Is Aggy not come home yet, Kate?” asked the 
youngest of “‘the hands,” a rather handsome, ill- 
expressioned Irishman, who now pushed his face 
over Mrs. Dunn’s shoulder, a4 she stood watching. 

“No. She'll not get lost, do you think, John?” 
asked the woman, turning to her husband. 

“Not she, She'll be here the minnit, if she’s not 
found some gossoon by the way!” 

“I'll go meet her,” said Jem, the one who had 
spoken before, but there was no need, for suddenly 
she stood before them, her cheeks glowing with 
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health, her blue Celtic eyes full of dewy beauty, her 
red lips parted with a smile, as she gave the full pail 
to her mother. 

* Have you been waiting, mother? The farmer’s 
cows were not yet milked, and I stood in the barn- 
yard to see them, and then coming home was 80 
pleasant, I’m fearful I did not walk very fast.” 

“No harm done,” said great Joe, and the men 
came round the table. All were there but one, little 
Mike; none but the mother noticed his absence. 
The bowls of hot pudding and milk were a tempting 
supper for tired men, and for a few moments nothing 
was heard but the noisy use of spoons. Aggy had 
taken the baby, and was waving a bit of lilac just 
out of reach of ita, little seeking hands, while she 
looked round at the scantily farnished kitchen which 
her mother’s and her utmost care could scarcely keep 
clean an hour. It is so hard to make a railroad 
shanty decent. But this was better than some, for it 
had quite a large loft which was the family bedroom, 
in which Aggy had partitioned off a small part, with 
aquarter of the one window, by means of some old 
chintz curtains. 

She sat there thinking ofel) this, but with not a 
bit of repining, for that was not Aggy’s way; besides, 
she had always been used to this poor life, and was 
quite content with the fragments of happiness she 
could gather here and there. So, sitting in the fad- 
ing sunlight, smelling the sweet smhelt-of the lilac, 
and looking into the baby’s innocent face, she really 
seemed like a human oasis in a human desert, though 
the rough, almost surly men at the table were not 
more ignorant or untutored than she, and some had 
quite as beautiful natures in God’s sight. 

And here I will givv you an idea of them, for, al- 
though they are only the commonest Irish railroad 
laborers, who never dreamed of making a history, yet 
a history they do make, and angels read it. Great 
Joe, giant Joe, six feet and three inches high in his 
stockings, had a giant heart also; there was a sort of 
latent chivalry in his nature, that made him, in his 
rough way, helpful when he could be to tired Mrs. 
Dunn, or to Aggy, who had violet eyes like the sister 
whom he lost so many years ago. Rude enough he 
was; I don’t think you would have distinguished 
him in any way from the hundred men with whom 
he worked, except that he never idled, never quar- 
relled. 

Martin, who sat next him—poor vacant-eyed Mar- 
tin—was, in their sweet homely vernacular, “an 
innocent.” Simple and kind-hearted, he was yet 
just as likely to do evil as good, but he could earn 
his fifty cents a day, and by Joe’s watchful care and 
the Dunns’ patience, he was kept from knowing the 
bitterness of life. But neither care nor patience 
kept that knowledge from Jem Tighe. Sensitive 
and gloomy by nature, he had never looked on the 
brightest side of life,even when he had a chance 
which was not often, and nowin his manhood he 
was hard-working but defiant and distrustful. He 
was about twenty-two, with a muscular, supple 
frame, which showed to ill advantage under his coarse 
soiled blue shirt. He was thought a good fellow 
enough but “dumpy” and queer. He never did a 
thing to help Aggy, but he cast gloomy glances on 
any one who spoke to her. 

It was Juve who loved Aggy best of all the world, 
though 80 silently that no one ever guessed it. Did 
she know? She never thought of love, certainly, 
but some sweet, subtle instinct may have made her 
feel that there was more quiet light in Joe’s tyes 
when she smiled at him or said a quick pleasant 
word. Bat Aggy Dunn was no heroine yet; only 
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“ Ay,” said Joe, “ two or three rails our overseer 
would have let get in but I stopped him. I don’t 
want any accident to happen on our road because 
we didn’t do our duty.” 

‘* What difference?” said Jem. ‘“ No thanks to us 
if things go ever so straight; th’ overseers get all the 
praise.” 

** What’s come over ye thin, Jem, to talk in that 
doubting way? We get the worth of our work in 
food and shelter, and what do we care for praise?” 

** And I get my fifty cents,” laughed Martin. 

* Bat you’re not like to get food and clothes,” 
broke in Mrs. Dunn, “if th’ overseers don’t pay the 
wages. It’s tour weeke since you’ve seen money, 
and I say there’s somethin wrong. Suppose you 
work till summer and get cheated at last. I’ve heard 
of such things.” 

“We'll make them repent it,” muttered Dunn, 
who was a small, wiry man, alternately very fierce 
and very chicken-hearted. But at this moment con- 
versation was interrupted by the entrance of a child 
seven or eight years old, whose broad shoulders, short 
neck, sandy hair and sturdy face bespoke him the 
incipient Irish laborer. He walked straight to his 
mother and handed her ninecoppereants. = ts 

“That’s my Mike! and where have ye been 
this late hour, darlint?” she asked the little fellow. 

** 1 was trying to finish the corn-hills before night,” 
he said, ‘‘and Jake said I was a fool, for if I left 
them the work’ud last longer, but Mr. Blake said I 
was a good boy, and he gave me a cent more.” 

* Yes, you’re mother’s good boy, and here’s your 
pudding and milk kept nice and hot for you.” 
Then, as Aggy and the boy began to eat their supper 
together, the men dispersed. Dann wandered off to 
some of the neighboring shanties, sowing the seeds 
of his wife’s doubts and complaints, Joe drew water 
and gathered up wood, and Jem betook himself to 
his pipe, while Martin threw himself down on the 
greensward, and chattered idly the dreams of his 
harmless fancy. Mrs. Dann bustled about between 
the table and the cradle, calling on Aggy for this, 
that and the other thing, and Aggy flew nimbly 
around disarming all impatience by her ready smile. 
When at last the tallow candle burned low and dim, 
the work was done, the baby undressed and asleep, 
and Mrs. Dann sank down on a chair to await the 
return of her husband. 

Aggy silently climbed up the rough ladder-like 
stairs to her own corner, and sitting down on the 
floor by her bit of window, looked out at the calm 
moonlit night. Many another maiden over the wide 
world was looking out from door, from window, or 
balcony, but from them all I choose little Irish Aggy 
for my heroine. She was not dreaming out romances 
for the future, nor lingering over memories of the 
past; she did not give a thought to such a thing as a 
lover, though now and then a handsome face she 
had seen at the farm that day would glide innocently 
into her mind. She had a strong, hopefal nature, 
but her walk in life had been so narrow she hardly 
knew a name for anything she hoped for. She loved 
her father and mother, Mike and the baby, and felt 
very kindly towards the few other people she knew. 

Bat sometimes she wished she had a sister who would 
never be impatient with her, who would work, and 
sing, and talk with her, and have feelings just like 
her own. 

When she had gone to the farm fur milk, that 
evening, she had seen the two Blake girls, witb their 
arms around each other, leaning over the garden wall. 
They had nodded good-naturedly to her, and were be- 
ginning tospeak, when their father’s hearty voice had 





the Irishman’s daughter, who could just ge to 
spell out a prayer or scrawl ber own name, and who 
had only two dresses in the world, a dark and a light 
calico. At least that was the character she bore in 
her own mind. 

* Jue,” said John Dunn, “did ye see how th’ in- 
spectors looked at the rails to-day—touched them 
with their kid gloves, as if they wereso'wise? They’ll 
ase us rotten iron some day and never know 
the difference!” 


lhouted to them to come to supper. How pleasant 
the Blake farmhouse looked, so large and comfortable, 
just at the foot of the bill, in allthe sunshine! And 
when her full pail was given to her, she went away 
from the place, singing, with no. touch of envy, no 
more than a violet feels out in the rough pasture, 
because she herself lived so differently. But she felt 
@ sense of lack, somehow, without being able to 
shape the thonght so as to understand it. And she 





looked up with a vague longing at the beautiful still 
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moon and stars, 80 far above her, till at length their 
calm influence descended into her heart. 
Meanwhile Joe wag wandering along the railroad 
track, the scene of his day’s labors, wondering. how 
soon he could get some better job to do, and earn 
better wages, so that he might perhaps dare to ask 
Aggy to share an easier life with him. Did he doubt 


enough. Bat then he had no rival to fear,and he 
would be so true, so gentle, she could not help being. 
pleased with his love, and so perbaps she would. let 
him work and live and die for her. Same 


—— 


CHAPTER IL - 
SoME days went by and the overseers paid up one 


bent down in close conversation. 
window. ; ; es 


it. That pretty Aggy 
ing as she did two weeks ago. 
“ Well, I shan’t gradge them the milk they have, 
”” said the farmer. 

“ Ben the pail till it wont hold another drop,” 
said Rosy Blake laughing; “and then of course he 
had to carry it part of the way for Aggy Dunn to see 
that it don’t get spilled!” 

“ How’s that, Ben?” asked the farmer, jokingly, 
and Ben the hired man, a fine-looking honest fellow, 
laughed a little confusedly, and bent closer over the 
wagon wheel spoke he was whittling out. 

* Ben might do worse,” said Mrs. Blake, encour- 
agingly ;-“ she’s poor, of course, and her folks are no 
account, but she’s healthy and smart, and hand- 
somer than any of the girls around here, and if she’s 
as pretty-tempered as she loos, she’ make a good 
farmer’s wife, Ben, when you go West.” 

Ben’s great air-castle was to go West, pre-empt 
some land, and get to be a rich man. 

“ And we'll make a grand quilting for you,” cried 
Rosy Blake, clapping her hands. 

Sure enough, Ben had gone part way home with 
Aggy for several nights; only part way though, for 
he always turned back when they got in sight of the 
shanty. So noone there had seen them together 
yet. But Ben’s evident admiration and good-natured 
kindness were making a great impression on Aggy; 
it was so new, 80 pleasant,to have some one who 
was all her own friend, and the fact that no one 
knew gave it a greater charm. So she blushed shyly 
when he spoke to her, and then she grew more at 
ease, and told her simple thoughts and fancies, and 
that was something so new, and so pleasant, in its 
turn, to Ben that he was shortly over head and ears 
in love. 

But Aggy did not know that yet. In fact she had 
a good many cares weighing upon her then which 
kept her from any little coquettish conceits. Her 
mother was growing more petulant, her father more 
gloomy and threatening, Jem was more morose than 
ever, and had got intoxicated once or twice lately, 
and even big Joe had an unwonted look of trouble 
in his face.. It was all so dispiriting, Only Martin 
and the baby smiled and babbled and took pleasure 
in life. 

The track for the new branch of railroad was near- 
ly laid. It would be done in a day or two, and then 
next week the cars were to be run on a trial trip. 
The overseers, the inspectors, and a great party of 
officials were all invited to this first grand trip, to 
enjoy the excursion and to see how well their new 
speculation promised. But meanwhile q month’s 
wages were due the men, and there were forebodings 
and deep mutterings among the crowd of laborers. 
They would meet together nights to talk it over, and 
Dunn and Jem always came home from these gath- 





erings with an uglier, harder look in their faces than 
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she might not love him? Yes, he felt unworthy — 











week’s wages, leaving four due, but giving many fair — 
words to allay the rising discontent. The two,over- © 
seers walked away together that night with heads — 


“ There go two deep scoundrels, or I’m mistaken!” 
said Farmer Blake, as he saw them passing, from his 
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before. It was Aggy’s habit to shrink away upstairs 
as soon as she heard them coming. 

Joe was late to supper that night, and when he 
came he had an anxious, preoccupied look. In tak- 
ing a by-path through the swamp and woods he had 
come out at a corner of the road just as the two 
overseers had passed, and the scrap or two of their 
conversation which he overheard convinced him 
that there was really serious trouble ahead for some 
one, This he did not telito the Danns or Jem; it 
would have been like a spark to powder, but the more 
he thought of it the more perplexed and distressed 
he felt. 

“ What's the matter, Joe?” asked Aggy, coming 
out after supper to where he sat under a tree. 

*O nothing, Aggy. Where’s your father gone?” 

‘Over to Rery’s with Jem. O Joe, what is the 
matter with everybody? It seems likeas ifa great 
cloud was going to break over us. Don’t let father 
do anything wrong, Joe; don’t let anything dread- 
fal happen to him!”’ 

“1 wont, if I can help it, for your sake, Aggy,” 
he said; “ poor innocent lamb, may the Holy Mother 
give me power to help you!” 

She was startled by his earnestness, but hearing 
her mother’s voice calling she bastened back to the 
shanty, only pausing to say, in ber sweet, teartul 
tones: 

** Don't let any harm come to father, Joe!’’ 

Joe's words had seemed to him like a vow, and 
rising from the ground, he took his hat and went 
over to Rory’s himself, to learn what plans those dis- 
turbed spirits were making, and to keep a lookout 
for Dunn. It was the first time he had been at any 
of their meetings, and they bailed him as a new re- 
cruit. Low threatenings were passing from one to 
another; if they were not to be paid for their work, 
they said, the work should be undone, or at least the 
managers should be made to reap evil and not good 
from it. 

“It’s no use to talk so,” said Joe, dejectedly; ‘it'll 
only get you into worse trouble.” 

Bat his words fell on empty air; and they went on 
with their angry talk, and useless schemes of revenge, 
till at last Joe managed to get Dann away from them, 
and they walked home together. Jem staid behind, 
one of the loudest and most violent of all. They 
talked on indifferent subjects on the way home, 
Dunn seemingly nervously anxious to do so, as if he 
wanted to forget, or to make Joe forget, the scene 
they had just left. Aggy was there when they en- 
tered the kitchen, and her smile of gratitude to Joe 
repaid him a thousand fold for the little he had done 
to serve her. 

The next night—Friday night—the men came 
home early trom work, and Dunn had quite a cheer- 
ful face. He tossed the baby up in the air, and when 
his wife asked him what the news was, he said: 

‘News enough, Kathie; th’ road's done; all fin- 
ished up to the junction at five this afternoon. Th’ 
overseers made us a speech, and three cheers, and 
to-morrow they’re off to the city, to a meeting of di- 
rectors, and Monday they’!l come down on the train, 
when she makes her first trip, and bring us our 
money.” 

“I'd rather they’d paid you to-night,” said his 
wife, discontentedly. 

“They couldn’t that, I heard why, but I don’t 
rightly understand; and they’re sure to be down 
Monday with the money, and then we can pay our 
bit of debt, and buy us a few things, and be all ready 
for a move when I find another job.” 

“JT shall have four, eight, seven dollars!’ said 
Martin, trying to calculate, with a helpless swile. 

Toe did not say a word, and Aggy noticed that. 

“ But what if they don’t keep their word this time 
neither?” said Mrs. Dunn. 

** We’ve got something worse than a bullet ready 
for them then, that’s all,” said Jem, with a wicked 
laugh, and a side glance at Dann. 

“That’s true enough, mate,” said Dunn, his eyes 
flaming with uneasy passion. 

“Atall events, we’ll wait till Monday and see,” 
remarked Joe, quietly. 

“Come, Aggy, be off for the milk,” said Mrs. 
Dunn; “ we want supper early.” 

So Aggy took her pail and went. The path had 
grown strangely sweet and familiar to her; it seemed 
as if she knew every bush and flower on the way to 
Farmer Blake’s. She thought with pain of going 
away to any other new strange place, and she wished 
that the railroad track was not finished nor like to 
be. 

When she came away from the farmyard, it was 
not alone; and Mrs. Dunn scolded because the milk 
was so long in coming, for Aggy Mngered slowly 
along the road, with Ben, and when they parted at 
the turning, she hid something in her dress that he 
had given her, and went on with a dreamy, happy 
smile. 

Joe was on the lookout for her that evening; in 


and gilding. These gentlemen all lived up town and 
had not heard the news of the morning. 
“ Any news?” asked one, 








* Yea!” exclaimed a fourth, jsining them with a. 


pale, excited face. ‘‘ News enough. Merkes and 


Potter have ran away, stolen, forged, defalcated!— , 
A great many parties lose by them. Our railroad 


company lose forty thousand, at least, if the rogues 
are not caught.”’ 

There were many expressions of dismay and anger, 
and many questions. The group grew larger, and 
eager listeners gathered around. 

“ Are the police on the scent?” 

* Has a detective been sent after them?” 

“Yes, and rewards are offered. You hadn’t 
heard? The super found it ont last evening and 
telegraphed a dozen ways before midnight!” 

* Well, I never thought the rascals were safe; I 
voted against their appointment in the first place!” 

‘* What’s to be done? Wiil it break up the excur- 
sion to-day?” 

“O no! bere comes the president of the road now, 
with his wife and daughter. My fawily are all inside 
there waiting. Where are your folks, Gibbs?” 

**In the ladies’ room. Harry is coming with his 
bride; I told him it would have answered for the 
bridal trip. We don’t make any stops, 1 believe, 
between the junctions?”’ 

‘* Not to-day. Only at Melton to water the engine.” 

** Be back by six o’clock, shan’t we?” 

** Five, I guess. Plenty of time for supper.” 

“ Quite a company of us. Pretty nigh three cars 
full, There, the bell rings. Jump on.” 

The train moved out of the depot, and on to try 
its new track which would soon be such an old, old 
story. The cars would reach the first junction in 
half an hour, and there leave the old well known 
road, to strike the new track, over miles of country 
which hitherto scarcely even a stage had visited, 
past tiny villages and tinier settlements of only two 
or three houses apiece; through vast damp woods, 
and low lying marshes, and pasture lands that were 
almost wildernesses. 

** The road will make an immense difference here,” 
some of the gentlemen remarked to each other. 
“These villages will be built right up into flourish- 
ing business towns. It will be a splendid specula- 
tion.” 

‘ There,” said the superintendent, as they were 
rapidly approaching a small flag station, “just here 
is where the work was finished. The last rail was 
laid here on Friday.” 

“And those rough looking men, I suppose, are 
some of the Irish laborers. Did you see what an 
ugly looking set? They actually shook their fists at 
us as we went by!” 

The superintendent looked back at them, with a 
disturbed countenance. 

“That is rather singular,” he said, “it must be 
examined into. Merkes and Potter told me, Satur- 
day morning, that the workmen were all paid off, 
but I'll lay my life, now, there’s been cheating there, 
too, and we shall have trouble presently !”’ 

The train dashed merrily on, and, in an hour or 
so, reached the further junction, which brought it 
out upon another old well-travelled road; for two 
main railroads were this day united, each leading off 
in widely different directions. The excursionists 
went on fifty miles further to a fine flourishing town, 
where they climaxed their trip with a grand compli- 
mentary dinner, took an hour for sight seeing, and 
at three o’clock P.M. started for home again. 

“It will be nine o’clock before we get there,” mur- 
mured the conductor; ‘‘ we have to wait so long at 
Melton junction for the down train, and she’s late 
herself this afternoon, kept back by an accident, so 
they telegraph.” 

The excitement among the Irish laborers down at 
the shanties was maddening. Some of them had 
been a3 far as the city on Sunday, and before they 
started homeward at night had heard the rumor of 
the decamping of the overseers with all the fands 
that had been placed at their control. The news 
spread like wildfire; there was little sleep among 
them that night, but instead bitter cursing, gloomy 
forebodings and threats of vengeance. Still, some 
reasoned, it might be all right yet, and some one 
might be down on the excursion train as promised, 
the next morning, with money to pay their wages in 
full, and perhaps something handsome over. So it 
was a fierce eager band that had gathered there by 
the flag station to see the train come in, and when it 
did not stop, but flew triumphantly by, flaunting its 
holiday decorations in their faces, cruelly uncon- 
scious of their toil and need, then it is true that the 
men shook their fists madly after it, and swore deep 
oaths, and goaded each other on to a delirium of re- 
venge. 

Mrs. Dann did not work that day, but sat and 
cried with her apron over her head. Aggy, pale as 
death, with a nameless terror, seeing Joe at a dis- 
tance down the road, ran to him, and begged him 
to keep watch of her father; not to let him get into 
trouble, not to let any harm come to him! And he, 
with a wistful, sad look in his eyes, as he spoke to 
her, promised that he would at once seek Dunn out, 
and not-lose sight of him during the day. But she 
did not know all that promise might cost him; all it 
would cost him. 

Jem was one of the ringleaders in*all the dark 
schemes the men were plotting, and poor Martin, 
agape with excitement, was carried along with the 
crowd. The afternoon passed on, and .the men had 
not come to dinner. 
kept them, and after a long while, when he did not 
return, she wrapped an old shawl about her, and 
crept nervously out, not knowing where she wanted 
to go, only that she must keep out of sight, and yet 
try to learn something. She went along the top of 


Aggy sent Mike to see what 





the bank that loomed above the track, protected by 
@ growth of young trees and underbrush that skirted 
it. Once she heard voices, and peering out from 
among the bushes, she saw beneath her a group 
of angry, wild-eyed men, talking violently, and sit- 
ting close by the track on rocks and freshly cut logs. 
Sbe knew many of them, they were her neighbors, 
r father was not among them, nor Joe. It 
ted her to think that Joe might be keeping 
From the rest. 1 

gar old Joe! how good he is!” she murmured. 
She pushed her way on and on, keeping near the 
track, ever on the alert, but seeing no one. The sun 
was setting, and the sky was beanutifal with gold and 
crimson. It was time to be going for the milk, she 


xemembered, but she could not go for that to-night; 


it was too anxious a time, and Ben would miss her, 
and look for her in vain. He had told her how be 
always watched to see her coming along the path. 
She paused a moment, and taking from her bosom the 
little round locket he had given her with his picture 
in it, she looked at it with loving pride, Ben was so 
strong, 89 handsome, 80 brave, in her eyes, and he 
loved her; loved poor little Aggy, the railroad labor- 
er’s daughter. 

Then she wandered on, instinct urging her still 
forward, though the twilight was growing dimmer. 
It must be time for the return train, she thought, 
and fancied that she heard the whistle of the engine 
in the far distance. 

Suddenly there was a sound, a heavily drawn 
breathing, a rustling, on the opposite bunk, and a 
cold terror seized Aggy, numbing her. She could 
not have moved nor spoken. Who was that making 
his way through the brush? Good heavens! her 
father! his face drawn, his eyes distended, his whole 
frame nerved with intense fary. And what was that 
he was dragging, pushing, struggling with, and 
finally ended by rolling it down the bank? It was a 
great rough log, and dashing headlong after it, he 
stooped and lifted it with all his strength, laying it 
directly across one of the rails! The engine sounded 
again, and just rounding the curve Aggy saw its eye 
of tire growing brighter and brighter. The whole 
horror of the situation overwhelmed her, but she 
tried feebly to call out—to wave her hand—to get to 
her father’s side. But she had not taken two of her 
ineffectual steps, when a sudden, tall dark figure 
leaped down the bank, pulled Dunn back, and, seiz- 
ing hold of the log, drew it from the rail. The train 
was now not five rods distant, rushing rapidly down 
upon them. Aggy drew a breath of relief, but in 
the very instant a film of horror glazed her eyes, and 
she fell fainting, for she saw her father in a frenzy 
spring forward upon the rails again, and again the 
tall dark figure sprang after him. The train thun- 
dered safely on, the light disappeared around another 
curve, and when Aggy became fully conscious again 
all was gloomy and silent around her. Not quite si- 
lent; asshe listened she heard a faint moan, and 
shivering from head to foot she tried to collect all 
her powers, and crept down the bank. There lay 
the log not three inches from the rail, and close 
beside it was stretched a tall, limp figure, lifeless it 
seemed except for that occasional moan. 

*O, it is Joe,” murmured Aggy in an agony. She 
looked around, her father had disappeared; she 
almost fancied she could hear his hurried receding 
steps. How terribly plain it all came to her, re- 
membering the promise she had exacted from Joe. 
in saving her father he had sacrificed himself. Some 
part of the engine had struck him, there was the 
bleeding wound upon histemple. Poor faitbfal Joe! 

He opened his eyes and looked at her with a rec- 
ognizing smile. 

“TI kept my promise, darling,” he whispered 
hoarsely, and then his eyes closed again, never to 
look upon her, never to look upon earth any more. 

Aggy b2nt over him in the wildest grief. Sudden- 
ly she heard the sharp, oft-repeated whistle of the 
engine again, with the ringing of the bell. All the 
old anxiety returned upon her. Where was her 
father now? Where had he gone? 

‘*] will come back for you, poor Joe,” she whis- 
pered to the dead man, and then flying up the bank, 
she hurried along over hillock and swamp, keeping 
near the track, the way her father had gone. 

When the train that so unconsciously passed by 
the threatened danger narrowly escaped, it was just 
beginning to slacken up speed, in obedience to a 
word the superintendent had whispered to the engi- 
neer. 

‘**Go very slowly in passing that point,” he said. 
“JT did not balf like the looks of those men this 
morning, and there may be trouble ahead. I hope 
not, but it is best to be careful.” 

So the train was presently moving on quite at its 
leisure. This a group of pale, fierce men saw, and 
swore under their breath, as they stood watching at 
a little distance from their heap of rock and timber 
piled up like a rampart in the very centre of the 
track. As they watched and swore, the moment 
came. 

There was a shock, a tremendous concussion ; as it 
was, the train reeled, tottered, recoiled, and then went 
crashing on into the very midst of ruin, while pieces 
of wood and stone were tossed right and left by the 
cow-catcher of the engine which a moment after was 
itself broken into shapelessness. The-train came to 
a fall stop, not one of its passengers was hurt or 
killed, but think what it would have been but for the 
superintendent’s caution! 

The men sprang by dozens from the cars to exam- 
ine how things stood. The laborers, in a sudden 
panic, were retreating under cover of the woods and 
as lights were brought out and flashed broadly upon 





the scene, only one of the criminals was to be found, 
and he lay dead crushed by a great fragment of rock. 
It was poor “ innocent” Martin, led on by others to 
this most hopeless revenge, without wit enough to 
stand out of the way when the crash came. 

The track was cleared, the battered engine found 
still to be in working order, and after an hour’s delay, 
the train moved cautiously on. The superintendent 
walked up and down the floor of the forward car, 
with a care-worn faée, thinking of the next day’s 
duty which lay before him when he should return to 
the spot, bringing a police force with him, prepared 
to examine and satisty all the just. claims of these 
men, and then to arrest the ringleaders in this most 
dangerous revolt. 

Aggy found her father hidden in the woods, at a 
short distance from the calamity, cowering in abject 
terror. She quieted him as well as she could and led 
him home, The body of poor, faithful giant Joe was 
removed that very night and buried, Dunn, in an 
agony of repentance, confessing to his mates how 
the sacrifice of his comrade’s life had saved his own. 

The railroad officials came down the next day, ac- 
companied by the officers of justice. Jem and three 
others were arrested and sent to prison toawait their 
trial; the rest were dismissed with a warning and 
their wages. Within a week the runaway overseers 
were captured and brought back, the missing fands 
recovered, and they themselves sentenced to state 
prison for a term of twenty years. 

The shanty neighborhood was broken up, and the 
laborers scattered. Dunn with his wife and the 
two youngest children went bagk to the city, where 
he at last got steady employment and grompt pay- 
ment. And Aggy? As for Aggy, the Blakes took 
her home to their great comfortable farmhouse, 
where she could learn to do everything useful, and 
stay happy and contented, ti Ben had money enough 
saved to take them both out into the vast Western 
world to seek their fortune. And the Blake girls 
held the merry quilting that they had promised. 

But Aggy never forgot poor Joe lying in his lonely 
grave, and the tears came into her eyes whenever 
she thought how he had died for her sake. 


A TONSORIAL TRAGEDY. 

The Sieur V——, when passing along the Rue du 
Moulin-Neuf, Paris, to visit an old uncle, reflected 
that his face required contact with a razor, and en- 
tered a hairdresser’s shop situated at No. 13. 

*O! I have been waiting for you,” said the barber; 
** sit down.” 

The face of the client was lathered in no time, the 
latherer talking the while with extreme volubility— 

“I know all the news; the Louvre was burnt last 
night.” 

*“* Was it?” said the astonished V—. 

‘Yes; they could not extinguish the flames.” 

* Wonderfal!” 

‘* Worse than that, the river overflowed its banks 
and engulphed the Pantheon.” 

Thisgatisfied the Sieur V—— that his shaver was 
touchéa in the head, and seeing that he was occupied 
in sharpening a razor, he feared for his life, and 
looked about for the best means of making a rapid 
escape. To be shaved by a madman would try the 
stoutest nerves. All hope of escape was lost, for the 
coiffeur suddenly exclaimed : 

“These are new razors which I have received 
from Chatelleroult; they have a very fine edge, as 
you are about to see; Iam going to try one on my- 
self.” 

He then cut his throat with such force that he sev- 
ered the carotid artery, and the blade penetrated to 
the vertebra. The Sieur V—— snatched the razor 
from him, and with the aid of some of the lodgers 
attracted by his cries tried to render him assistance; 
but the wound was so horrible that the wounded 
man shortly afterward died. During some days past 
he bad given signs of derangement, in consequence, 
it is supposed, of money losses. 





TEMPER. 

A person who has formed his temper and disposi- 
tions of mind afteraright model-—who is humble, 
meek, cheerful and contented—can commonly find a 
convenient shelter when overtaken by the storms of 
life. It should, therefore, be our early lesson to sub- 
ject the passions, appetites and desires to the control 
and guidance of reasun. The first are the gales to 
impel us on the voyage of life, but the Jast ought 
still to sit at the helm and direct our course. The 
stream, when it slowly descends with a hoarse mur- 
mur from the mountain and ripples through the 
plain, adorns and enriches the scene; but when it 
rushes down in a roaring and impetuous torrent, 
overflowing its banks, it carries devastation and ruin- 
along with it; so,when the passions, appetites and de- 
sires are kept under due restraint, they are a useful 
and felicitating part of ouf nature; but when they are 
allowed to rage with unbridled fury, they commit 
fearful ravages on the character which they were 
fitted to adorn and exalt. We must watch over the 
first movements of the heart, and not indulge with 
secret complacency in imaginations which we would 
be ashamed to avow. If we wish the stream of life 
to be pure, it ought to be our aim to preserve the 
fountain whence it flows unpolluted. “Keep thy 
heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues 
of life.” 
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Success in life is very apt to make us forget the 
time when we wasn’t much. It is just so with a frog 
on a jump; he can’t remember when he was @ tad- 
pole, but other folks can. 











fact he had walked a few rods to meet her. He saw 

that some one,he did not recognize whom, had parted 

from her, and he noted the flush in her cheek. It 

smote him with a new uneasy feeling akin to sadness. 
CHAPTER III. 

** Goon day, sir!” “ Good day, fine weather for the 
excursion!” And two or three of the directors ex- 
changed greetings as they met on the platform of 
the city Gepot, the new engine whistling and letting 
off steam, and the new cars resplendent with varnish 
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A LOST LIFEE. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





CHAPTER I. 
To begin with, my name.is Fanny Yuler at your 
service. Mrs. Bellair commonly calls me Yuler, as 
if, you know, I were her dog or horse. Sometimes it 
is Fan—that is, when she wants a favor—and it is 
Fanny, or dear Fanny, when company are present, 
and this feminine hypocrite has a purpose to gain. 
Hypocrite I said, and I’l: stand to it.I don’t 
make any pretensions to goodness myself—I never 
knew but one person who did, and she came to grief— 
but I haven’t such a genius for sinning as Isabel 
Winslow has. 
I call Mrs. Bellair by her maiden name at odd 
times, though she has been Mrs. Bellair now twenty 
years and more. But she is a Winslow still, and will 
be to the end. 
I was thinking this morning that she was just as 
beautiful now as she wasin her youth, when I first 
learned to hate her. Her beauty was of that kind 
which can no more fade than can that of a marble 
statue. Time cannot compress her soft elastic skin 
into wrinkles; no tears have dimmed her large bril- 
liant gray eyes: Her hair, being unfustened, rolls 
down in lustrous élack wavee— a magniticent chev- 
elure. Her hands were admired in her youth, and 
they are admired still. Long, supple, smooth asa 
flower-leaf to the touch—but ah! how slow to deeds 
of mercy, how swift and cruel in self-secking! She 
is tall and stately, and somehow always impresses 
you with the feeling that it isan infinite condescen- 
sion if sheso much as rays good-morning to you. 
Ah, yes! Isabel has just the same commanding, irre- 
sistible charm that she had when she first allured my 
lover away from me. 

Why do I stay with her when I hate her 80, you 
ask—why do I submit to be her dog, ber servant? 
I will tell you as briefly as I can. Itis not a pleasant 
story; there are parts of it I can’t go over at night 
without shuddering. But you shall hear. 

I told you my name was Fanny Yuler. Far, very 
far back in the dim past, I remember a Captain 
Yuler, a big, stalwart man, with a splendid blonde 
beard and blue eyes—a real Norse-king, full of life, 
and energy, and power. He was really « sea-king— 
made voyages to the ends of the earth, for aught I 
know, and brought home wonderful silks, and laces, 
and velvets, which he used to land directly at Storm- 
cliff, the family residence of the Winslows, just to 
save the trouble and foolish delay of the custom- 
house. You understand! Well! The Winslows 
were great merchants, ahd most of these things they 
sold at no loss, you may be sure, and a few the ladies 
of the family kept, and made themselves as grand as 
princesses with them. 

This was in tne days of Isabel’s grandfath r, though 
her father nominally ruled the house. 

Captain Yuler had brought home this kind of 
freight a good many times, but one day he came 
sailing into port, ard he had an article of a different 
kind in his ship. Old Aleck Winslow came on board, 
and swore when he sawit, It was a winsome little 
Creole woman. ¢ - 

“ What the—dickens—tempted you to such folly at 
your time of lite, Yuler?” roared the old man. 
“* Throw her overboard, drown her, hang her!” 

Then my father—you’ve already guessed that he 
was my father—topk a high tone, and said the little 
lady was his wife—which I hope was true; and that 
she shouldn’t be drowned, or banged, but taken care 
of at Stormceliff till her. day of trial was past. | 

And so she was. And one day a puling baby came 
into the world there in that house by the sea, and I 
fancy that little Creole girl—she wasn’t twenty— 
weeping and smiling over her child. Sometimes I 
think that it 1’d had a baby to hold in my arms 1 
shoul tn’t have been the womanI am. But there's 
no telling. My life is lost—lost. 

Well! The baby—that was I—was born, and Cap- 
tain Yuler, flying about the country, picking up his 
cargo, came often to see his wife, and pleased her 
with stories of a time when they should have a home 
of their own. Think how the silly creature dreamed 
over her hopes! But Fate stepped in, or God—it is 
all one—whateyer dashes our plans relentleasly to 
the ground, and leaves life ewpty. One.day the 
revenue officers got upon Captain Yuler’s track. 
He fled to Stormcliff, and the traitor Aleck Winslow 
swore he would not be compromised, and at dead of 
night drove my father from the house. The pursu- 
ing party was close at hand. Captain Yuler fired bis 

pistols one after another, and when the barrels were 
all empty and the officer just reaching forth his hand 
to seize him, he leaped into the sea. And there he 
drowned like a dog. A pleasant memory, is it not? 

My mother always called the Winslows murderers, 
and she bequeathed to me her inheritance of hate. 
It was hard to eat their bread, but we were forced to 
it. Think how much shé loved them when Isabel’s 
father, breaking his vows te his wife, sought her love. 
But she died, and I remained. Isabel was of my own 
age. Her mother was a feeble invalid, a mere sham 
of @ woman, who idled away her life on the sofa, and 
Isabel governed the family. I was her assistant, her 
servant, her sister, her slave, just what she chose to 
make me. Her tuot was on my neck or her hand in 
mine at pleasure. And so we grew up; she magnifi- 


let Isabel sneer as she would at my waxen face and 
babyish, china-blue eyes. 

Old Aleck was dead by this time. He went one 
stormy night when all the fiends of the sea were 
howling. I hoped he met, the other side of the 
grave, the man whom he had murdered. They 
buried him with great pomp in the family tomb. 
Let him turn to dust there. We have done with 
him. 

In summer Stormcliff was gay with company, 
Isabel had no-mind that her beauty should go un- 
praised. And she wanted Hugh to take a wife. 
Hugh is that Winslow who has just died down there 
in that miserable place they call the Castle, close 
upon the village of Arlingford. This Hugh was not 
@ true Winslow. Ife had no genius for affairs. He 
was dark, and moody, and passionate. Nine times 
out of ten he yielded to Isabel, but the tenth time he 
rebelled, and there was a quarrel. 

“Hugh must have a wife,” said Isabel, “and she 
must be one who can manage him. You needn’t 
blush, Yuler. He wouldn’t marry you.” 

That was the pleasant way of talking that she had. 
So one summer—a never-to-be-forgotten summer— 
Isabel filled the house with company. And first, 
there was a Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter Agnes. 
Mrs. Mildmay was the widow of an East Indian offi- 
cer, @ little, meek, milk-and-water woman. One finds 
shoals of such in society. But Agnes Mildmay was 
of another stamp—a creature full of spirit, noble, and 
tender, and true; a most royal woman, and a beauty 
at that, with a creamy skin, sott, lustreless brown 
hair, and wonderful brown eyes, which everybody 
worshipped. 

With this girl Hugh Winslow fell passionately, 
madly in love. I think he frightened her by his ve- 
hemence at the same time that heallured her. Hugh 
had something out of the common way in him, and 
Agnes Mildmay was just the one to be caught by it. 
The masses of men are feartully insipid to a girl of 
spirit. I could have told Agnes what the man was, 
but I didn’t. Isabel would have flayed me if [had 
interfered, and besides, I had my own reasons for 
silence, which I will confide to you by-and-by. 

Besides Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter, there 
were the Sheridans, and the Delancys, and the Suth- 
erlands—most of them were pawns upon the board 
whom Isabel could move about at her will. The real 
powers were Captain Sheridan and Ray Bellair. 

Captain Richard Sheridan was then about twenty- 
five years old. He had a very pretty property in the 
Provinces, and was closely allied to some noble fam- 
ilies at home, from whom he bad expectations. I 
never was in love with him myself, but I had eyes to 
see, and I think a finer spécimen of a man rarely 
steps upon the planet. He was tall and massive in 
figure, but he had none of that ponderosity which 
attaches to many large men. He carried his six feet 
ot height and his hundred and eighty pounds avoir- 
dupois with as much ease asa young god might 
bear about his fleshly embodiment. He was a warm 
blonde; beard and hair that caugbt and tangled the 
sunshine; frank, smiling, blue eyes, and an expres- 
sion as gentle and winning as it was strong. Isabel 
in her rbapsodies used to call him the young Apollo, 
and, really, I. don’t think he ill-deserved the epithet, 
He was a scholar, too, without being a pedant, and a 
gentleman without beingadandy. You see that he 
would be a splendid parti. Isabel Winslow saw it 
too, and her ambition was unbounded; and then— 
yes, I am sure—she loved this young Dick Sheridan 
with all the power of her cold, selfish nature. Peo- 
ple may speculate and speculate upon the nature of 
love, and call it divine if they like. I take it it is 
only divine when it springs in a heart already 
touched with nobleness. But what right has Fanny 
Yuler to talk about divine things? I only wanted 
to say that, however. Isabel loved, she did Jove, and 
was ready to compass sea and earth to win Captain 
Sheridan, 

Bat—and out of this grew the tragedy of my life— 
the Winslow family wanted Isabel to marry Ray Bel- 
lair, and the Bellair family wanted it. AndI wor- 
shipped Ray. There you have my secret. I am not 
ashamed of my love for him. There are possibilities 
of good in everybody, they say. If there are any in 
me, they might have been developed by ltay’s love. 
For he did love me once. With streaming eyes [ 
write the words. But my poverty and my descent 
made me odious to the proud Bellairs, and Ray tem- 
porized—and, meanwhile, fate stepped in, 

I can see now that Ray had faults. A man should 
be rezolute, stable, and strong; and Ray was only 
generous, and tender, and inexpressibly winning. 
And I gave my whole sou! up to him. Isabel 
sneered at what she called our calf-passion—ghe was 
not over-delicate—and another looked askance upon 
us and frowned. 

This was Yorke Winslow, the second son of the 
family. What led Yorke to fall in love with meI 
could never guess; but he did, and from my youth 
up persecuted me with attentions which I hated, 

If he had not been a Winslow and there had been 
no Ray Bellair, 1 might have loved him. As it was, 
I liked him at odd times. If I coquetted with him, 
I’ve been sorely punished. But I had few to love 
me, and Yorke could be charming. He had plenty 
of talent and power, but was haughty and passionate 
in temper. It was sweet to have him tender and 
kind to me, he who was cold to all others. 

But sometimes I was afraid of him. His erratic 
whims startled, his ungovernable jealousy frightened 
me. He did odd things, and people shook their 


him. 





cent, queenly; and I, I was not without my charm, 





heads and looked mysterious when they spoke of 


said, there often is in these passionate races who 
have known how to carry things with a high hand. 
Nobody loved Yorke overmuch, but that he did 
not seem to mind. He lavished all his fondness on 
me; fended off Isabel’s sneers, walked, rode, and 
played with me, and made me know that I hada 
place in the world, And so I liked Yorke, but I 
loved Bellair. 

“A new war of the Graces,” laughed Isabel. “‘We 
shall have our young birds mating before we know it. 
Papa muet be spoken to.” 

I burst into tears, A girlof fourteen feels such 
things keenly. Worke reddened, and Isabel, flinging 
another handful of arrows, walked off. 

“Never mind, Fanny,” said Yorke, “I'll marry 
you just the same.” 

Do IL linger too long on these things? ‘I want to 
give you an idea of the incipient loves and hates 
which afterwards became master passions and tossed 
us about as if we were puppets, and whose control 
yet lingers upon our lives. 

All these people whom I have talked about 
swarmed down upon us one week in June, and in a 
few days the house, from being as desolate as a clois- 
ter, was as gay as a tournament. I should have 
been well content to look on, gathering a chance 
word or look here and there from Ray, and living on 
that; but Isabel wanted my aid. 

I was standing one day in the hall, looking out 
over the sea, when she tapped me on the shoulder. 
“Dreaming, Fan?’’ 

She was genial, she was handsome, then. 

A look into her face brought a deeper cloud into 
mine. 

“In the megrims, too? Where is Ray?” 

You should know best,” I said, sulkily. ‘* You’ve 
kept him so fast to your apron-string that I’ve hard- 
ly seen him since he came,” 

She laughed. 

‘What a worthy lover! But don’t blame nie too 
much. I saw him just now looking sweetly at Agnes 
Mildmay.” 

‘Everybody worships that girl.” 

Isabel’s face darkened. 

**Do you see how Captain Sheridan follows her 
about with his eyes? Weshall have Apollo on his 
knees in a trice,”’ I said, with a little malice, 
Isabel’s hand upon my shoulder became a grip. 

** You're an insolent hussy, Fan. I should like to 
pinch you.”’ 

“Don’t! I haven’t deserved it. I’ve done nothing 
to bring Miss Mildmay and Dick Sheridan together. 
I only stated the fact of his devotion.” 

** Have you done anything to keep them apart?” 
said Isabel, meaningly. 

**No. Why should 1?” 

“Why? Fan! Agnes Mildmay is to marry Hugh. 
It’s on the cards, andit must be. I want her for 
Hugh. Everything was going splendidly till Oap- 
tain Sheridan came. Now she wavers. He must be 
drawn off. Hugh will go madif heis thwarted in 
this.” 

I looked in her eyes. 

“It is pleasant to be taken into your confidence, 
Miss Winslow. But what isall this to me?®. 

“ You can help me, Fan,” she said, in the tone I 
think in which the devil tempted Eve. ‘‘ You can 
interest Dick Sheridan. I’ve seen him look your 
way more thaa once. Draw him off; hinder ¢ete-a- 
tetes; be in the way when solitary walks and sails 
are prijected; haunt the arbors and garden-alleys; 
ask Captain Sheridan to go out rowing with you; 
use the charms you have, and, Fan, who knows—it 
would be a splendid match for you.” 

Her eyes glowed, her beautifal, false face was full 
of tire. 

“Do you take me for a fool?” [ said, angrily. 
“You know that you would murder me if my 
charms, a8 you call them, should make Captain 
Sheridan think of marriage. Don’t let.us have any 
acting, pray. Let’s have a fair understanding. If 
I’m to ‘keep Dick Sheridan out of Agnes Mildmay’s 
way until! Hough has secured her, or you have be- 
witched the captaifi, let’s say*so, I’m willing 
enough, only I must be paid for it.” 

Isabel was silent a moment, Then she spoke 
very seriously, 

** You can’t suppose, Fan, that I ever cared really 
to attract Ray. I don’t deny that I like worship, 
and that young man.has a way of looking up in your 
face, an honest, innocent homage shines out of hig 
eyes, that is quite charming. You’ve found it so, 
yourself,” 

Had I not? 

“But he wouldn’t suit me at all. You know he 
never used to like me—was imprudent enough to tell 
me 80 Ohce, and declare his preference for you. I 
meant him to retract that, and hehas. I flatter my- 
self I’m a star of the first magnjtude in his eyes. 
Bat I’m ready now to turn him over to you. If 
you'll help me I'll help you. I’ll win over the Bel- 
lairs to think kindly of the match, and I’ll give you 
your wedding-gown. I'll coax papa to give youa 
dot. Fan! if you’ aren’t a goose you'll accept my 
offer.” 

I assented slowly, 

“If you should be a traitor, Isabel.” 

“I wont. Don’t you see it isn’t for my interest?” 

“Ysat Butif the natural depravity of your na- 
tare and the malevolence of your feeling towards me 
should tempt you to break the compact, remember 
any harm you can do me I can match by a greater.” 

A voice broke in here. 

“What are you two plotting about? There’sa 
sail proposed and you are wanted.” 





There was madness in the Winslow blood, they 
























CHAPTER II. 
THE game was ready, the pieces were all in posi- 
tion, and Isabel and I were no mean players. Fine 
sport, you say; pretty arts for innocent, young girls! 
But I make no }retensions to innocence. From my — 
childhood up I had been accustomed to evasions and _ 


playing for my lover, you know, for, in apiteof what — 
Isabel said, I could conceive circumetances in which | 
she might be induced to accept sa If love was 
thwarted, ambition came in, 

So I smiled upon Captain Sheridan and—men are 
weak! the handsome cavalry officer was not insensi- 


ble. ‘ 

Yorke sulked and sneered, launched sarcasms at 
the “ yellow-haired giant,” as he named him, and 
was almost uncivil. Even Ray was hart, 

“T believe I am sure you love me, Fanny!” he 
said, reading my face. 

I could not bear he should doubt, and I flang my 
arms around his neck and kissed the noble, beautiful 
brow. 

“TI do love you, Ray. But I can’t show it, you 
know,” 

His face clouded. 

“TI am getting impatient with my people, dear. 
I’m tired of being thwarted in my wishes,” he said, 
My heart danced, but I only replied, demurely: 

“I thought perhaps you had transferred your alle- 
giance to Isabel. I’ve been looking to see you at her 
feet.”” 

* Nonsense! 
about Isabel.”’ 


You know my sentiments of old 


expression of them,” I said, laughing. 


ery day, then—and I would now if you'd only let me 
—if that blue-coated—” 

“There he is, now,” I interrupted. “ Dear Ray, 
I will gladly listen to your confidence another time, 
but just now I’ve promised Captain Sheridan to go 
out rowing.” 

He gave an impatient exclamation, and looked 
after us both tenderly and regretfully as wo walked 
down to the pier. 


up at my tall hero. 

Captain Sheridan did not answer. Two persons 
who at that instant came out of a thicket of pines at- 
tracted his attention. The captain took off his hat, 
“Are you going out?” asked Agnes Mildmay, with 
@ wistful look at the sea. 

‘Weare. If you would come too!” he said, ina 
tone so eager that the girl blushed and her eyes fell, 
‘¢I wish I could, but I promised my mother, who 
is so timid about the water, that I wouldn’t ven- 
ture.” 

“It is too cold to row, besides,” said Hugh, ab- 
ruptly,. ; 

“I wont urge you against your mother’s wish, 
Miss Agnes, but we must convince her there’s no 
danger,” said the captain, ignoring Hugh. 

Agnes looked after us wishfully. I was sure then, 
by the blush, and the look in her eyes, that she did 
not yet love Hugh. I glanced up at my companion. 
He had quite forgotten my existence. I recalled him 
to a knowledge of it by some gay remark. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, blushing like a girl. 
“You were saying something just as we met them.” 

“Wasi? Then you must forever remain ignorant 
of what it was. See now what you have lost!” 

He laughed and gave me his hand to help me into 
the boat. 


vine,” he said. 

“Ah! Iremember now—it was the weather. Too 
cool for a row, indeed! But Hugh's excuse was abe 
surdly transparent!” 

Captain Sheridan busied himself with the sail, and 
did not reply. 

It was, indeed, a divine day. The late summer 
days have a quite peculiar charm. A delicious ex- 
hilaration was in the atmosphere. The sun shone 
through a thin veil of clouds that now and then 
opened, showing vast seasof blue, The ocean was 
of @ brilliant steel gray; a far line of breakers 
gleamed out white and foaming; the multitadinous 
wavelets sparkled with light. 

“Captain Sheridan, do you mean to drown me?” 

He started and shifted the sail. 

“| 1 was very careless, Miss Fanny.” 

“No, you were absorbed. lt wasa pretty picture 
—that flutter of blue ribbon and the sunshiny glow 
on that royal head. But you need not look any 
longer. She has gone into the houge now with 
Hugh.” 

** Hagh is very much jnterested in her,” he said, 
trying to conceal his chagrin. 


a thousand,” I replied, warmly. 

His face became luminous. 

“You appreciate her. My sister says she does not 
know of anything that could be added to make her 
more perfect than she ir, Is that extravagance?” 

It was very impolitic, it was not being true to Isa- 
bel, but I could not meet the honest gentleman’s 
eyes and dispraise the lady of his love. 

“TI dare say it is quite trae.” 

“*Thank you!” 

He thank met How I wished I had not made that 


said, coolly: 


happy in her new sister.” 
His face blanched. 





It was Hugh, happy and handsome—Hugh in love. 


“Do you mean to say it is all arranged?” 


intrigues. And now was I not in earnest? Iwas | / 


“I must say you used to be frank enough in the — 


“Ah, yes! I used to make you my confidante ev- 


“ We shall have a delightful row,” I said, looking | 


“Perhaps it was about the weather. That isdi- — 


‘* Why shouldn’t he be? Miss Mildmay is one of 


compact with Isabel. But I thought of Ray, and 


“Iam glad she is so good. Isabel will be most 
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Now was my time—now or never. 

“And if it were?” I said, archly. 

Incredulity struggled with pain in his counte- 
nance, 

“If it were,” he said, slowly, “I am the most un- 
fortunate man alive. I love her as my life. If—” 

The words were cut short upon his lips. A blow, 
a grating of the boat’s bottom. 

‘* We are ashore on Grass Island,” I cried out in 
horror and fright. 

Captain Sheridan went forward to examine. I sat 
@ minute with palpitating heart. He came back 
with a pale face. 

“I might jamp ont and push the boat off,” he 
said with a melancholy smile. 

Not you. You would be drowned, and the first 
news they would have of me would be your floating 
ashore. A precious messenger, truly.” 

“Well!” 

His looks were piteous. The light of his life had 
gone suddenly out. 

“ Sit down, Captain Sheridan, and tell me all about 
Agnes Mildmay. We shall have time enough—we 
shall have to stay here till midnight, when the tide 
turns.” 

He did sit down and told me—me—the story of that 
great love. I was awed and silenced. I knew what 
passion was, I had experienced sentiment, but this 
was something finer, higher, purer; this was Jove. 
What was 1, what were my poor hopes, that I should 
put forth my hand and touch it? Something good 
stirred in me then. If I could have forgotten Ray, if 
Isabel had not existed, it might have grown from this 
faint germ to a real power. 

All night, while the boat swayed on the dim sea, 
while the stars shone down, and the soft west wind 
came out from shore, bringing tender thoughts of 
home, “ of sweet, safe comers by the household fire,” 
where love sat, and content was a constant guest, it 
trembled in my heart. 

Slowly the tide rose. The wind grew chill. I was 
quite wet with dew when, at last, we found the boat 
was afloat. His tender care made me weep. 

** Captain Sheridan, you have given me a glimpse 
of a noble man’s heart, and I thank you. I have not 
believed in it strongly. Now'I shall know that it 
does exist.” 

He roused himself from his abstraction. 

“You are young to have lost faith in human 
goodness.” 

The tone was sorrowfully introspective, but the 
kindness of the man’s nature showed through it. 

“TI lost it years ago,” I said, bitterly. ‘ When this 
cruel sea drowned my father, I learnt to know how 
false man was—how false and cruel.” 

“Your father was drowned?” 

* Drowned close under the edge of Stormcliff. He 
stepped from the edge one dark night and never rose 
to the surface.” 

* Poor child!” 

“Spare your pity! He was a smuggler, and the 
king’s officers were in pursuitof him. He was a 
brave man, and he preferred death to arrest. He 
was wise.” 

** Fanny, that tone is terrible. Does no one love 
you—your mother—”’ 

“Died broken-hearted. There! don’t let us talk 
any more of it. See, Captain Sheridan, day is break- 
ing! She comes up coyly. How faintly the east 
glows! And hear the low, expectant moaning of the 
sea. The lonesome morning star goes out. And 
there is the pier—and Isabel.” 

The captain sprang on shore. 

Isabel was there in her white wrapper, drenched 
with the dews. Her magnificent hair was dishev- 
elled—some loose locks swept her white forehead. 
Bat she never looked lovelier. Her eyes were inde- 
scribably brilliant, yet tender. 

“0, I have suffered so much!” she said, clinging 
to his hand. ‘They all said you were sure to come 
in with the tide, but I knew not what terrible thing 
might happen. I have walked here for hours.” 

Captain Sheridan glanced up at the house. 

“0, they are allasleep. They laughed at me for 
my fears,”’ she almost sobbed. 

Red and white chased each other over the captain’s 
face. She had cared; she had waited and watched 
for him—her eyes said it was for him—while the wo- 
man he loved slept peacefully. 

** Will you take my arm?” he said, so kindly, and 
leaning upon his arm Isabel walked to the house. 

He did not see what I saw. People at Stormcliff 
learnt to use their eyes, and mine saw a window- 
curtain pushed aside—just a breath—and a pale, 
lovely face, with soft, eager, gray eyes looked out. 
Had they not outwatched the morning star? 

The moment we had separated, and Captain Sher- 
idan had passed on to his own room, Isabel turned 
her glowing eyes upon me. 

“You were alone with him, you had him all to 
yourself twelve hours!” and a hot, angry flush kin- 
dled in her cheek. ‘‘ What did he say? How did 
you pass away the time? Come to my room and tell 
me!’? 

She half dragged me after her into her boudoir. 

“ Now then!” facing me with kindling eyes. 

“I believe it was very dull. Iam sure I’m cold 
and hungry.” 

She rose and rang the bell fariously, and when the 
servant came, ordered hot coffee and luncheon. It 
appeared presently. 

‘‘ Please refresh yourself, Miss Yuler!”’ she said, 
with a look of impatient contempt. 

I did not love Isabel, you know, and I had no pity 
for the passion that devoured her. So I drank my 
coffee and ate my bread and butter and cold chicken 








comfortably. She watched mea minute. Then she 
bit her lip, and her face grew white. 

”* You are a fish-blooded animal, Fan Yuler,” she 
said. 

“ You forget that I’m not in love with Captain 
Sheridan,” I said, coldly. 

The blood leapt to her face. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten.” 

It would not do to yield too much to my dislike. 
So 1 spoke fairly. I poured into her hungry ears 
a fall account of all Captain Sheridan’s words. I di- 
lated upon his looks. I softly flattered her fancy, but 
I said not a word of Agnes Mildmay. Not till I had 
got through my narration, and Isabel sat softened 
and blushing in a happy dream. 

“ Miss Mildmay was up watching for us, wasn’t 
she? I thought I saw her as we came up.” 

Isabel sprang from her seat. 

“1 wish that girl was a thousand miles off. I 
wish, Fanny Yuler, I wish she was dead!” she said, 
passionately. 

* Better wish her married. What is Hugh about?” 

“ Hugh isa fool. If I were a man—”’ she stopped, 
panting. 

** You'd make a heroic lever, no doubt. It is be- 
cause Hugh is a selfish animal, and worships his own 
pride more than he does her, that he makes no ad- 
vance. You must urge him on, or all is lost.” 

Isabel was trembling. She could not quite master 
herself then. But two hours later she sent to me. 

“T have a plan,” she said, and confided it to me. 

So presently I went down stairs, and met the com- 
pany at breakfast, and told them that Miss Winslow 
had suffered so much frum her anxiety, that she was 
unable to appear. And then there were sly smiles 
and glances, and Captain Sheridan blushed like a 
woman, and Agnes Mildmay grew perceptibly white. 

I watched them when the company separated. 
Captain Sheridan advanced a step towards her, and 
gave an eager look into her face. Miss Mildmay 
lifted her proud, beautiful head, and her calm, clear, 
lovely eyes met his. 

“ I congratulate you on your safe return, Captain 
Sheridan,”’ she said, in a sweet, cold tone, and mak- 
ing him a haughty, graceful bow, she swept on. 

O pride of woman! I could read the girl’s heart, 
and I knew she worshipped him. He stood where 
she had left him, motionless as if stunned. Then he 
walked blindly toward the window. I followed him 
there, and talked commonplaces, and he, forcing 
himself to be civil, inquired kindly for Miss Isabel. 

**T dare say she would see you,” I said, and I bore 
him off to her boudoir, where she sat in an easy- 
chair, looking, by the aid of pearl powder, a very 
lovely invalid. 

Well, I must hasten on. Onr plot ripened. From 
that day Agnes Mildmay avoided Captain Sheridan, 
and Hagh, seeing his advantage, was often in her 
society. 

One day the captain came to me. 

“*T am summoned away suddenly,” he said. ‘“* May 
I ask of your friendship to deliver this note for me?” 

I knew the address without looking at it, and I 
promised, then bade him good-by. As I turned 
away from watching him with a little pang of re- 
morse at my heart, I met Yorke Winslow’s eyes. 
There were anger, scorn, sorrow, pity in his face. 

* Well, Fanny, it is gone very far with you, I see.” 

He choked a little, and stopped suddenly. His 
emotion gave me a fierce pleasure, yet something 
told me that I must not let him be blinded too far. 

** What do you mean?”’ I asked, innocently. 

“ Mean?” he echoed, with bitterness. “O girl, 
how can you look at me with those dove’s eyes, and 
play the hypocrite?” 

‘“*T am no hypocrite, Yorke.” 

“Tt is false!” he said, hotly. ‘* Dare you deny that 
you meet Captain Sheridan here alone, and hide his 
notes in your bosom? Dare you deny that he is your 
lover?” 

“And even if he were my lover, it doesn’t follow 
that I care for him.” 

Yorke smiled incredulously. 

“You want proof,” I crigd, passionately; ‘‘see 
here!” I took out the note, and tearing it in a hun- 
dred pieces, flung them to the winds. ‘/ care for 
Captain Sheridan, and Ray Bellair in the world!” 

His face changed; the color came and went 
quickly. 

* If I could trast you, Fanny!” he said, wistfally. 

“ You may, you may!” I cried. ‘“ You area thou- 
sand times dearer to me than Captain Sheridan, 
Yorke.” 

His dark face glowed. He believed me. Ray he 
did not mind. He trusted in the pride of the Bel- 
lairs. I wanted to tell him, I wanted to say, ‘‘I pity 
you, Yorke. I have a tencer compassion for you, but 
in all the world I only love Ray Bellair.” 

I would but for Isabel. She was the dark angel in 
my life. 

A week went. At the end of that time it became 
known, I know not how, that Captain Sheridan was 
ordered to India. He was going away for a week or 
two, but would return to say good-by. This was 
told us at breakfast. 

I thought Isabel would have fainted, but her splen- 
did physique stood her in good stead. In a moment 
she said: 

“Good friends, I ask your congratulations. My 
brother Hugh has the honor of being engaged to Miss 
Mildmay. It ia a pity Captain Sheridan will not be 
here at the wedding.” 

A little murmur of surprise and then a hum of 
talk. Hugh received the congratulations with sullen 
pride, and Agnes was stately and sweet, and nobody 
guessed that two hearts were breaking. 





“Going to India!’ eaid Isgbel. She was walking 
her boudoir, and was frightfully excited. ‘It is this 
engagement that has driven him off. He loves that 
girl; he scorns me. O Fan, Fan! what shali I do?” 

* 1 don’t know, unless you propose to him,” I said, 
in some disgust. 

“And why not? He would pity me! Why should 
women always suffer in silence? I cannot. I will 
not bear it. Fanny, he comes back in a week; make 
sure that I see him—that I have him all to myself 
for an hour.” 

I looked at her in amazement. 

* Isabel Winslow, you would not do so wild a 
thing,” I said, wondering. 

**T don’t know what I shall do. Only send him to 
me when he comes, and keep everybody else out of 
the way.” 

I wondered all day what Isabel would do. She 
was capable of anything. I was just beginning to 
see into the recesses of her strong nature, Passion- 
ate, ambitious, unscrupulous, with the will of a Na- 
poleon, and the subtlety of a Machiavelli, she was fit 
to rule like a queen and bend all things to her liking. 
Here was a woman like Catharine De Medici, only 
inetead of a kingdom she aspired to the sovereignty 
of asingle heart. Would she compass her ends, or 
fail ignominiously? I was simply curious to see. 

A certain thunderous atmosphere hung over the 
house. People felt it diversely. Some were ill, some 
were merry, one or two were spiteful, and one was 
sad. That was Agnes Mildmay. Hugh hovered near 
her all the time, as if he feared to trust her for an in- 
stant out of his sight. The betrothal was public, 
yet I could hardly realize it. Ihad always thought 
Hugh Winslow an ill-favored fellow in spite of his 
handsome black eyes and face full of power. Agnes 
Mildmay as his wife! A dovein the grasp of a hawk! 
What had misled the girl to such afate? It must 
have been her pride. I half scorned while I pitied 
her. Neither pride, nor delicacy, nor aught else, 
should have separated me from my lover. 

There was a curious fascination to me now in 
watching the straight, tense lines about her mouth, 
which told of suppressed pain. Her temples were 
wan, and the blue veins shone through the pearly 
skin. There was an unfathomable look in her eyes, 
compounded of utter sorrow, and despair, and 
wounded pride. Yet she turned a smiling face upon 
Hugh, and submitted quietly to the little lover-like 
attentions that he showed her. 

The girl is one to die and make no sign,” I said 
to myself. 

Once I sought to probe her. 

** Captain Sheridan will be a loss to the Province,” 
I remarked. A faint rose crept up to her face, and 
she recoiled as if the name had stung her. “I won- 
der he does not sell out his commission,” I went on. 
“A young man of wealth, and one who has the gift 
of winning hearts, is too good to be sacrificed to the 
climate of India, or to be food for powder. Heshould 
marry and remain here.” 

“Are you sure he will not?” 

Agnes said the words with difficulty. They seemed 
to choke her. 1 affected amusement. 

‘Are you one of those who think he is interested 
in Miss Winslow?” J said, laughing. 

“TI know nothing about it,” returned Agnes, 
haughtily. 

* Bat it would be a splendid match, would it not?” 
I persisted. 

“IT dare say,” she said, rising, and turning her 
white, proud face toward me. ‘I wish Miss Isabel 
a great deal of happiness, Miss Yuler. I hope Cap- 
tain Sheridan will not—will not suddenly lose his in- 
terest in her. From what I know of him 1 should 
say he only lacked the grace of constancy.” 

I saw it all at once, and I cried out: 

‘**Q Agnes Mildmay, you were never more mis- 
taken in your life. If there’s a true lover in the 
world, Richard Sheridan is one.” 

A swift color leapt up to her face. Her eyes ques- 
tioned me eagerly. I should have betrayed Isabel 
then. It wasin my heart. But fate, or chance, or 
whatever it is that shapes our lives, stepped in. 

We were in the garden at the time, and just as I 
spoke, # sudden sound of hoofs smote the air. In- 
stantly a rider dashed up the avenue, and Agnes 
had disappeared in the shrubbery. 

Presently a servant came to fetch me. Captain 
Sheridan wanted to see me instantly. 

The house was quite deserted, and the great draw- 
ing-room was a vast, dark hall when I entered it. 
He came from the further end to meet me. 

**T am 80 glad to see you, Captain Sheridan. Does 
Isabel know you are here? I will send a servant to 
her.” 

“Stay! I want to speak to you first.” 

I looked at him. He was travel-worn and hag- 
gard, yet there was a light in his face. 

* You wish to speak to me?” 

“T want to ask you, Miss Yuler, did you deliver 
my note?” 

I grew suddenly cold. Yorke had betrayed us. I 
knew it. But I looked him steadily in the face and 
lied. It is an easy thing to do with a little practice. 

“Surely, Captain Sheridan,’’ I said, with: an of- 
fended air. His countenance changed. 

“I beg your pardon. I thought—I hoped—but no 
matter. This thing I hear is then true?” 

“Do you mean to ask meif Miss Mildmay is to 
marry Haugh Winslow?” 

He bowed with a quick look of pain. 

“They say it is so, and Miss Agnes does not say 
may.” ; 

He turned away from me an instant. When he 
looked at me again, his face was steady and stern. 


“ Miss Yuler, I am no love-sick boy to cry over de- 
feat. But I must see Agnes Mildmay before I go—I 
must see her alone, and you must belp me. If she 
loves him—well! But I must set my honor clear 
before her. I must see her.” 

Instantly I knew that this would ruin all our 
plans. Once let them meet and all would be ex- 
plained. It must be prevented. At all odds, at ail 
cost. ButI did not say this. Not at all. I knew 
the only way to gain time was to accede to his de- 
mands. Solsaid: _ 

“Certainly you shall see Miss Mildmay, if you 
wish it. Lam happy to serve you. ShailI go and 
tell her you are here?” 

‘‘And have some one loiter quietly in just as I be- 
gin to speak to her,’ he said, in a sharp, sarcastic 
tone. “ Excuse me, Miss Yuler! I think the walls 
here have ears, and I prefer that my interview with 
Agnes should be unwitnessed.”’ 

I laughed lightly. 

** You think the air is full of treason. Ah well! 
A lover’s whim; but [ don’t mind humoring it. 
Suppose, then, you come to the summer-house at the 
end of the lilac avenue, just at dark to-night. If 
Miss Mildmay is not there it will be her own fault.” 

He thanked me fervently. 

“And now come to the billiard-room. You will 
meet them all at dinner. Why, Captain Sheridan, 
one would think we were ina feudal castle in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, instead of ina 
quiet country house, which might be turned inside 
out as far as exposing any secrets goes. Ah, here is 
Isabel.” © : 

I had sent for her as I came in, and here she was, 
just in the nick of time, and looking supremely 
beantiful. Icould see that Captain Sheridan was 
not blind to that glowing, sensuous splendor of form 
and face, even though his mind and heart were full 
of Agnes Mildmay’s calm, pure image. He met Isa- 
bel as a man must meet a splendid woman when she 
is hostess. 

“Are you really going to leave us?” asked Isabel, 
in that rich, soft tone which she could use upon oc- 
casion. ‘I wish you could be persuaded to stay for 
the wedding. Weare allso happy about it. Agnes 
is such a gentle little creature that we don’t mind 
her not having any style and all that kind of thing. 
She has a sweet disposition, at all events, and just 
suits poor Hugh’s rather morbid tendencies.” 

Captain Sheridan winced a little at this, but he 
bore it very well. Hecould be reticent too. Pres- 
ently they went away to the billiard-room, and 
pretty soon I heard Isabel’s bell ring furiously. 

She was dressing for dinner when I entered her 
room, and I was thoroughly startled at the sight 
of her face. 

“You may go away, Finette,” she said, sharply, 
to her maid; and the girl went. 

** Well, Fan, what do you think?” 

**T think if he could see you now he would be sure 
to adore you,” I said, looking at her in admiration. 
Her magnificent black hair was loosened, and fell in 
ample splendor over her white, bare shoulders. The 
softly rounded contour was perfect. The exquisite 
coloring, the supple grace, the beauty of every atti- 
tude and motion were enough to have enchanted any 
one susceptible of pleasure from form and color. 

“You are as beautiful as Helen, and you have 
passion enough for a Sappho. And yet he loves that 
little New Eogland girl, who is as pale, and cold, and 
pure asa snow-drift,” I said. 

She put up her hand and her face grew ghastly. 

“Tam sick with hate of her,” she muttered, ina 
tone which made my flesh creep. “She shall die 
before she shall be his love.” 

I was silent. What was the good of telling this 
mad-woman of any plan which was in embryo in my 
busy brain? A moment of passion, and she might 
upset everything. 

Hugh was cool and unscrupulous. I would take 
him into my confidence. So I coaxed Isabel intoa 
softer mood. I told her that Captain Sheridan would 
be back in a year or two—that Agnes would be safely 
married to Hugh then, and all would go right. And 
then I made up as pretty a story as I could about my 
interview with the captain, and pretty-soon slipped 
away to find Hugh. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 


It would be easy to let the imagination ran wild 
in describing such ideal charms of face and limb as 
prescriptive fancy bestows on the Circassian girl; 
but unless the remoter interior possess nymphs of 
another and more celestial mould than those who 
meet the traveller’s eye along the coast, such hyper- 
bole of praise may be awaréed with greater justice 
to claimants nearer home. There is, indeed, a nat- 
ural gracefulness about these Circassian maids which 
@ western education might develop into an elegance 
that would contrast favorably with the artificial 
gloss of mere conventional refinement; but for the 
wildering beauty that dazzles the eye-and carries the 
heart by a coup de grace, you may see more of it on 
a@ fine spring afternoon in Rotten-Row and the Drive, 
than I have been able to ‘catch sight of here during 
three industrious weeks. Lest it should be inferred 
from this admission of non-success in this respect 
that the result mentioned has arisen in any degree 
from the retiring bashfulness of the sex, I may add 
that it is the married women—and of them the ugli- 
est are, as in Turkey, ever the readiest to hide their 
charms from the stranger’s eye—who wear the veil; 
the single and unsold may be looked at till the gazer 
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THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS, 


PART Iti. 


My eyes filled with tears. Eva had a family, a 
protector, a fortune. I was happy; doubtless that 
was why I wept. 

The child remained quiet upon his grandfather's 
knees, and showed neither pleasure nor fear. 

+ Will you love me?” said the old man. 

The child raised his head, but did not answer. 

“Do you hear? I will be your father.” 

‘+I will be your father,” the child gently repeated. 

«“ Excuse him,” said his mother; “ he has always 
been alone. He is very young; the presenve of 
many persons intimidates him. . By-and-by, my 
lord, he will better understand your kind words.” 

But I looked at the child; I examined him in si- 
lence; I recalled my former gloomy apprehensions, 
Alas! those apprehensions now became a certainty; 
the terrible shock experienced by Eva Meredith 
during her pregnancy, had had fatal consequences 
for her child, and a mother only, in her youth, her 
love, her inexperience, could have remained so long 
ignorant of her misfortune. 

At the same time with myself Lady Mary looked 
at the child. I shall never forget the expression of 
her countenance. She stood erect, and the piercing 
gaze she fixed upon little William seemed to read bis 
very soul. As she gazed, her eyes sparkled, her 
mouth was half opened as by a emile—she breathed 
short and thick, like one oppressed by great and 
sudden joy. She looked, looked—hope, doubt, ex- 
pectation, replaced each other on her face. At lust 

her hatred was clear-sighted, an internal cry of tri- 
amph burst from her heart, but was checked ere it 
reached her lips. She drew herself up, let fall a dis- 
dainfal glance upon Eva, her vanquished enemy, and 
resumed her usual calm. 

Lord James, fatigued by the emotions of the day, 
dismissed us, and remained alone all the evening. 

Upon the morrow, after an agitated night, when I 
entered Lord James’s room, all the family were al- 
ready assembled around him, and Lady Mary had 
little William on her knees: it was the tiger clutch- 
ing its prey. 

* What a beautiful child!” she said. “ See, my 
lord, these fair and silken -locks! how brilliant they 
are in the sunshine! But, dear Eva, is your son 
always so silent? does he never exhibit the vivacity 
and gayety of his age?” 

‘* He is always sad,” replied Mrs. Meredith. ‘Alas! 
with me he could hardly learn to laugh.” 

“ We will try to amuse and cheer him,” said Lady 
Mary. “Come, my dear child, kiss your grandfa- 
ther! hold out your arms, and tell him you love 
him.” 

William did not stir. 

“Do you not know how? Harry, my love, kiss 
your uncle, and set your cousin a good example.” 

Harry jumped upon Lord James’s knee, threw 
both arms around his neck, and said: 

“T love you, dear uncle!” 

“Now it is your turn, my dear William,” paid 
Lady Mary. 

William stirred not, and did not even look at his 
grandfather. 

A tear coursed down Eva Meredith’s cheek. 

“ Tis my fault,” she said. ‘‘I1 have brought up 
my child badly.” And, taking William upon her 
lap, her tears fell upon his face: he felt them not, 
but slumbered upon his mother’s heavy heart. ~ 

“Try to make William less shy,” said Lord James 
to his daughter-in-law. 

“TI will try,” replied Eva, in her submissive tones, 
like those of an obedient child. “I will try; and 
perhaps I shall succeed, if Lady Mary will kindiy 
tell me how she rendered her son so happy aud so 
gay.” Then the disconsolate mother looked at 
Harry, who was at play near his uncle’s chair, and 
her eyes reverted to her poor, sleeping child. ‘‘ He 
suffered even before his birth,” she murmured; “ we 
have both been very unhappy! but I will try to weep 
ko more, that William may be cheerful like other 
children.” 

Two days elapsed, two painful days, full of secret 
trouble and ill-concealed uneasiness. Lord James’s 
brow was care-laden; at times his look questioned 
me. I averted my eyes to avoid answering. On the 
morning of the third day, Lady Mary came into the 
room with a number of playthings for the children. 

Harry seized a sword, and ran about the room, 
shouting for joy. William remained motionless, 
holding in his little hand the toys that were given to 
him, but not attempting to use them; he did not even 
look at them. 

“ Here, my lord,” said Lady Mary to her brother, 
“give this book to your grandson; perhaps his atten- 
tion will be roused by the pictures it contains.” 
And she led William to Lord James. The child was 
passive; he walked, stopped, and remained like a 
statue where he was placed. Lord James opened 
the book. All eyes turned towards the group formed 
by the old man and his grandson. Lord James was 
gloomy, silent, severe; he slowly turned several 
pages, stopping at every picture, and looking at Wil- 
liam, whose vacant stare was not directed to thie 
book. Lord James turned a few more pages; then 
his hand ceased to move; the book fell from his knees 
to the ground, and an irksome silence reigned in the 
apartment. Lady Mary approached me, bent for- 
ward as if to whisper in my ear, and in a voice loud 
enough to, be heard by all— 

“ The child is an idiot, doctor!” she said. 














Ashriek answered her, Eva started up as if she 
had received a blow; and seizing her son, whom she 
pressed convulsively to her breast— ~ 

“Idiot!” she exclaimed, her indignant glance 
flashing, for the first time, with a vivid brilliance: 
“idiot!” she repeated; “because he has been un- 
happy all his life, because he has seen but tears since 
his eyes first opened! because he knows not how to 
play like your son, who has always had, joy around 
him! Ah! madam, you insult misfortune! Come, 
my child!” cried Eva, all in tears. ‘ Come, let us 
leave these pitiless hearts, that find none but cruel 
words to console vur misery !’’ 

And the unhappy mother carried off her boy to her 
apartment. I followed. She set William down, and 
knelt before the little child. 

** My son! my son!”’ she cried. 

William went close to her, and rested his head upon 
his mother’s shoulder. 

* Doctor!” cried Eva, “he loves me—you see he 
does! He comes when I call him; he kisses me! 
His caresses have sufficed for my tranquillity—for 
my sad happiness! My God! was it not then enough? 
Speak to me, my son; reassure me! Find a consvl- 
ing word, a single word for your despairing mother! 
Till now I have asked nothing of you but to remind 
me of your father, and leave me silence to weep. 
To-day, William, you must give me words! See you 
not my tears—my terror? Dear child, so beautiful, 
80 like your father, speak, speak to me!” 

Alas! alas! the child remained motionless, with- 
out sign of fear or intelligence; a smile only, a smile 
horrible to behold, flitted across his features. Eva 
hid her face in both hands, and remained kneeling 
upon the ground. For a long time no noise was 
heard save the sound of her sobs. Then I prayed 
Heaven to inspire me with consoling thoughts, such 
as might give a ray of hope to this poor mother. I 
spoke of the future, of expected cure, of change pos- 
sible—even probable. But hope is no friend to false- 
hood. Where she does not exist her phantom cannot 
penetrate. A terrible blow, a mortal one, had been 
struck, and Eva Meredith saw all the truth. 

From that day forward, only one child was to be 
seen each morning in Lord James Kysington’s room. 
Two women came thither, but only one of them 
seemed to live—the other was silent as the tomb. 
One said, ‘‘ My son!” the other never spoke of her 
child; one carried her head high, the other bowed 
hers upon her breast, the better to hide her tears; 
one was blooming and brilliant, the other pale and a 
mourner. The struggle was at an end. Lady Mary 
triumphed. It was cruel how they let Harry play 
before Eva Meredith’s eyes. Careless of her anguish, 
they brought him to repeat his lessons in bis uncle’s 
presence; they vaunted his progress. The ambitious 
mother calculated everything to consolidate her suc- 
cess; and, whilst abounding in honeyed words and 
feigned consolation, she tortured Eva Meredith’s 
heart each moment in the day. Lord James, smit- 
ten in his dearest hopes, had resumed the cold im- 
passibility which I now saw formed the foundation 
of his character. Strictly courteous to his daughter- 
in-law, he had no word of affection for her; only as 
the mother of his grandson could the daughter of the 
American planter find a place in his heart. And he 
considered the child as no longer in existence. Lord 
James Kysington was more gloomy and taciturn than 
ever, regretting, perhaps, having yielded to my im- 
portunities, and to have ruified his old age by a pain- 
ful and profitiess emotion. 

A year elapsed; then a sad day came, when Lord 
James sent for Eva Meredith, and signed to her to be 
seated beside his armchair. 

“Listen to me, madam,” he said, ‘listen with 
courage. I will act frankly with you, and conceal 
nothing. I am old and ill, and must arrange my 
affairs. The task is painful both for you and for me. 
I will not refer to my anger at my son’s marriage; 
your misfortune disarmed me—I called you to my 
side, and I desired to behold and to love in your son 
William, the heir of my fortune, the pivot of my 
dreams of fature ambition. Alas! madam, fate was 
cruel to us! My son’s widow and orphan shall have 
all that can insure them an honorable existence; 
but, sole master of a fortune due to my own exer- 
tions, I adopt my nephew, and look upon him hence- 
forward as my sole heir. Iam about to return to 
London, whither my affairs call me. Come with me, 
madam—my house is yours—I shall be happy to see 
you there.” 

Eva (she afterwards told me so) felt, for the first 
time, her despondency replaced by courage. She 
had the strength that is given by a noble pride; she 
raised her head, and her brow, less haughty than 
that of Lady Mary, wore all the dignity of misfor- 
tune. 

“Go, my lord,” she answered, “ go; I shall not 
accompany you. I will not witness the usurpation 
of my son’s rights! You are in haste to condemn, 
my lord. Who can foresee the future! You are in 
haste to despair of the: mercy of God!’’ 

“‘ The future,” replied Lord James, ‘‘at my age is 
bounded by the passing day. What I would be cer- 
tain to do, I must do at once and without delay.” 

* Act as you think proper,” replied Eva. ‘I re- 
turn to the dwelling where I was happy with my 
husband. I return thither with your grandson, 
William Kysington; of that name, his sole inherit- 
ance, you cannot deprive him; and though the world 
snould know it but by reading it on his tomb, your 
name, my lord, is the name of my son!” 

A week later, Eva Meredith descended the stairs of 
the hotel, holding her son by the hand, as she had 
done when she had entered this fatal house. Lady 
Mary was a little behind her, a few steps higher up; 





the numerous servants, sad and silent, beheld with 
regret the departure of the gentle creature thus driv- 
en from the paternal roof. When she quitted this 
abode, Eva quitted the only beings she knew upon 
the earth, the only persons whose pity she had a 
right to claim—the world was before her, an im- 
menee wilderness. It was Hagar going forth into the 
desert. 

“ This is horrible, doctor!” cried Dr. Barnaby’s 
audience. “ Is it possible there are persons so utter- 
ly unhappy? What! you witnessed all this your- 
self?” 

_ “I have not yet toid you all,” replied the village 
doctor; “let me get to the end.” 

Shortly after Eva Meredith’s departure, Lord 
James went to London. Once more my own master, 
I gave up all idea of farther study; I had enough 
learning for my village, and in haste I returned 
thither. Once more I sat opposite to Eva in the lit- 
tle white house, as I had done two years before. But 
how greatly had intervening events increased her 
misfortune! We no longer dared talk of the future, 
that unknown moment of which we all have so great 
need, and without which our present joys appear too 
feeble, and our misfortunes too great. 

Never did I witness grief nobler in its simplicity, 
calmer in its intensity, than that of Eva Meredith. 
She forgot not to pray to the God who chastened her. 
For her, God was the being in whose hands are the 
springs of hope, when earthly hopes are extinct. 
Her look of faith remained fixed upon her child’s 
brow, as if awaiting the arrival of the soul her 
prayers invoked. I cannot describe the courageous 
patience of that mother speaking to her son, who lis- 
tened without understanding. I cannot tell you all 
the treasures of love, of thought, of ingenious rarra- 
tive she displayed before that torpid intelligence, 
which repeated, like an echo, the last of her gentle 
words. She explained to him heaven, God, the an- 
gels; she endeavored to make him pray, and joined 
his hands, but she could not make him raise his eyes 
to heaven. In all possible shapes she tried to give 
him the first lessons of childhood; she read to him, 
spoke to him, placed pictures before his eyes—had 
recourse to music as a substitute for words. One 
day, making a terrible effort, she told William the 
story of his father’s death; she hoped, expected a 
tear. The child fell asleep whilst yet she spoke; 
tears were shed, but they fell from the eyes of Eva 
Meredith. : 

Thus did she exhaust herself by vain efforts, by a 
persevering struggle. Thatshe might not cease to 
hope, she continued to toil; but to William’s eyes 
pictures were merely colors; to his ears words were 
but noise. The child, however, grew in stature and 
in beauty. One who had seen him but for an in- 
stant, would have taken the immobility of his coun- 
tenance for placidity. But that prolonged and con- 
tinued calm, that absence of all grief, of all tears, had 
a strange and sad effect upon us. Suffering must 
indeed be inherent in our nature, since William’s 
eternal smile made every one say, “‘ The poor idiot!” 
Mothers *now not the happiness concealed in the 
tears of their child. A tear is a regret, a desire, a 
fear; it is life, in short, which begins to be under- 
stood. Alas! William was content with everything. 
All day long he seemed to sleep with his eyes open; 
anger, weariness, impatience were alike unknown to 
him. He had but one instinct: he knew his mother 
—he even loved her. He took pleasure in resting on 
her knees, on her shoulder; he kissed her. When I 
kept him long away from her, he manifested a sort of 
anxiety. I took him back to his mother; he showed 
no joy, but he was again tranquil. This tenderness, 
this faint glimmering of William’s heart, was Eva’s 
life. It gave her strength to strive, to hope, to wait. 
If her words were not understood, at least her kisses 
were. How often she took her son’s head in her 
hands and kissed his forehead, as long and fervently 
as if she hoped her love would warm and vivify his 
frozen soul! How often did she dream a miracle 
whilst clasping her son in her arms, and pressing his 
still heart to her burning bosom! Often she lingered 
at night in the village church, (Eva Meredith was 
of a Roman Catholic family.) Kueeling upon the cold 
stone before the Virgin’s altar, she invoked the mar- 
ble statue of Mary, holding her child in her arms, 
© O Virgin!” she said, “‘ my boy is inanimate as that 
image of thy Son! Ask of God a soul for my child!” 

She was charitable to all the poor children of the 
village, giving them bread and clothes, and saying to 
them, * Pray for him.” She consoled aftlicted moth- 
ers, in the secret hope that consolation would come at 
last to her. She dried the tears of others, to enjoy 
the belief that one day she also should cease to weep. 
In all the country round, she was loved, blessed, ven- 
erated. She knew it, and she offered up to Heaven, 
not with pride, but with hope, the blessings of the 
unfortunate in exchange for the recovery of her son. 
She loved to watch William’s sleep; then he was 
handsome and like other children. For an instant, 
for a second perhaps, she forgot; and whilst contem- 
plating those regular featurdés, those golden locks, 
those long lashes which threw their shadow on his 
rose-tinted cheek, she felt a mother’s joy, almost a 
mother’s pride. God has moments of mercy even 
fur those he has condemned to suffer. 

Thus passed the first years of William’s childhood. 
He attained the age of eight years. Then a sad 
change, which could not escape my attentive obser- 
vation, occurred in Eva Meredith. Either that her 
son’s growth made his want of intelligence more 
striking, or that she was like a workman who has 
labored all day, and sinks at eve beneath the load of 
toil, Eva ceased to hope; her soul seemed to abandon 
the task undertaken, and to recoil with weariness 





upon itself, asking only resignation. She laid aside 
the books, the engravings, the music, all the means, 
in short, that she had called to her aid; she grew si- 
lent and desponding; only, if that were possible, she 
was more affectionate than ever to her son, As she 
lost hope in his cure, she felt the more strongly that 
her child had but her in the world; and she asked a 
miracle of her heart—an increase of the love she bore 
him. She became her son’s servant—his slave; her 
whole thoughts were concentrated in his well-being. 
If she felt cold, she sought a warmer covering for 
William; was she hungry, it was for William she 
gathered the fruits of her garden; did she suffer 
from fatigue, for him she selected the easiest chair 
and the softest cushions; she attended to her own 
sensations only to guess those of her son. She still 
displayed activity, though she no longer harbored 
hope. 

When William was eleven years old, the last phase 
of Eva Meredith’s existence began. Remarkably tall 
and strong for his age, he ceased to need that hourly 
care required by early childhood: he was no longer 
the infant sleeping on his mother’s knees; he walked 
alone in the garden; he rode on horseback with me, 
and accompanied me in my distant visits : in short,the 
bird, although wingless, left the nest. His misfor- 
tune was in no way shocking or painful to behold. 
He was of exceeding beauty, silent, unnaturally 
calm—his eyes expressing nothing but repose; he 
was not awkward, or disagreeable, or importunate; 
it was a mind sleeping beside yours, asking no ques- 
tion, making no reply. The incessant maternal care 
which had served to occupy Rirs. Meredith, and to 
divert her mind from dwelling on her sorrows, be- 
came unnecessary, and she resumed her seat at the 
window, whence she beheld the village and tle 
church-steeple—at that same window where she had 
so long wept her husband. Hope and occupation 
successively failed her, and nothing was left her but 
to wait and watch, by day and by night, like the lamp 
that ever burns beneath cathedral vaults. : 

But her forces were exhausted. In the midst of 
this grief that bad returned to its starting-point, to 
silence and immobility, after having in vain essayed 
exertion, courage, hope, Eva Meredith fell into a de- 
cline. In spite of all the resources of my art, I beheld 
her grow weak and thin. Howapply aremedy, when 
the sickness is of the soul? f 

The poor foreigner! she needed her native sun and 
a little happiness to warm her; but the ray of sun 
and the ray of joy were alike wanting. It was long 


before she perceived her danger, because she thought . 


not of herself; but when at last she was unable to 
leave her armchair, she was compelled to understand. 
I will not describe to you all her anguish at the 
thought of leaving William without a guide, without 
friend or protector—of leaving him alone in the midst 
of strangers, he who needed to be cherished and led 
by the hand like a child. O, how she struggled for 
life! with what avidity she swallowed the potions I 
prepared! how many times she tried to believe in a 
cure, whilst all the time the disease progressed! 
Then she kept William more at home,—she could no 
longer bear to lose sight of: him. 

“ Remain with me,” she said; and William, always 
content near his mother, seated himself at her feet. 
She looked at him long, until a flood of tears prevent- 
ed her from distinguishing his gentle countenance; 
then she drew him still nearer to her, and pressed 
him to her heart. “0!” she exclaimed, in a kind of 
delirium, ‘‘if my soul, on leaving my body, might 
become the soul of my child, how bappy should I be 
to die!” No sufferings could make her wholly des- 
pair of divine mercy ; and when all human possibility 
disappeared, this loving heart had gentle dreams out 
of which it reconstructed hopes. But how sad it 
was, alas! to see the poor mother slewly perishing 
before the eyes of her son, of acon who understood 
not death, and who smiled when she embraced him. 

“‘ He will not regret me,” she said; “‘ he will not 
weep; he will not remember.” And she remained 
motionless, in mute contemplation of her child. Her 
hand then sometimes sought mine: “ You love him, 
dear doctor?” she murmured. 

‘I will never quit him,” replied I, ‘‘so long as he 
has no better friends than myself.”” God in heaven, 
and the poor village doctor upon earth, were the two 
guardians to whom she confided her son. 

Faith is a great thing! This woman, widowed, 
disinherited, dying, an idiot child at her side, was 
yet saved from that utter despair which brings blas- 
phemy to the lips of death. An invisible friend was 
near her, on whom ehe seemed to rest, listening 
sometimes to holy words, which she alone could hear. 

One morning she sent for me early. She had been 
unable to get up. With her wan, transparent hand 
she showed me a sheet of paper on which a few lincs 
were written. 

*‘ Doctor,” she said, in her gentlest tones, “ I have 
not strength to continue; finish this letter!” 

I read as follows: 


“Mv Lorp,—I write to you for the last time. 
Whilst health is restored to your old age, I suffer 
and am about to die. I leave your grandson, Wil- 
liam Kysington, without a protector. My lord, this 
last letter is to recall him to your memory; I ask for 
him a place in your heart rather than a share of 
your fortune. Of all the things of this world, he has 
understood but one—his mother’s love; and now she 
must leave him forever! Love him, my lord—love is 
the only sentiment he can comprehend.” 


She could write no more. I added: 

‘* Mrs. William Kysington has but few days to live. 
What are Lord Kysington’s orders with respect to 
the child who bears his name?” 
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This letter was sent to London, and we waited. 
Eva kept her bed. William, seated near her, held 
ber hand in his; his mother smiled sadly upon him, 
whilst I, at the other side of the bed, prepared po- 
tions to assuage her pains. Again she began to talk 
to her son, as if no longer despairing that, after her 
death, some of her words might recur to his memory. 
She gave the child all the advice, all the instruc- 
tions she would have given to an intelligent being. 
Then she turned to me—‘‘ Who knows, doctor,” she 
raid, “one day, perhaps, he will find words at the 
bottom of his heart!’ 

Three more weeks elapsed. Death approached, 
and submissive as was the Christian soul of Eva, 
she yet felt the anguish of separation and the solemn 
awe of the future. The village priest came to see 
her, and when he left her I met him and took his 
hand. 

** You will pray for her?” I said. 

“I haveentreated her to pray for me!” was his 
reply. 

lt was Eva Meredith’s last day. The sun bad set; 
the window, near which she 80 long had sat, w: 
open; she could see from her bed the landscape she 
had loved, She held her son in her arms and kissed 
his face and hair, weeping sadly. ‘‘ Poorchild! what 
will become of you? O!” she said, with tender earn- 
estness, “ listen to me, William; lam dying! Your 
father is dead also; you are alone; you must pray to 
the Lord. I bequeath you to him who watches over 
the sparrow upon the housetop; he will shield the 
orphan. Dear child, look at me! listen to me! Try 
to understand that I die, that one day you may re- 
member me!’’ And the poor mother, unable tospeak 
longer, still found strength to embrace her child. 

At that moment an unaccustomed noise reached 
my ears. The wheels of a carriage grated upon the 
gravel of the garden drive. I ran to the door. 
Lord James Kysington and Lady Mary entered the 
house, 

“I got your letter,” said Lord James. ‘‘I was 
setting out for Italy, and it was not much off my 
road to come myself and settle the future destiny of 
William Meredith; so here lam, Mrs. William?—” 

‘Mrs. William Kysington still lives, my lord,” I 
replied. 

It was with a painful sensation that I saw this 
calm, cold, austere man approach Eva’s chamber, 
followed by the haughty woman who came to witness 
what for her was a happy event—the death of her 
former rival! They entered the modest little room, 
80 different from the sumptuous apartments of their 
Montpellier hotel. They drew near the bed, beneath 
whose white curtains Eva, pale but still beautiful, 
held her son upon her heart, They stood, one on 
the right, the other on the left of that couch of suf- 
fering, without finding a word of affection to console 
the poor woman who looked up at them. They 
barely gave utterance to a few formal and unmean- 
ing phrases. Averting their eyes from the painfal 
spectacle of death, and persuading themselves that 
Eva Meredith neither saw nor heard, they passively 
awaited her spirit’s departure—their countenances 
not even feigning an expression of condolence or re- 
gret. Eva fixed her dying gaze upon them, and 
sudden terror seized the heart which had almost 
ceased to throb. She comprehended, for the first 
time, the secret sentiments of Lady Mary, the pro- 
found indifference and egotism of Lord James; she 
understood at last that they were enemies rather 
than protectors of herson. Despair and terror por- 
trayed themselves on her pallid face. She made no 
attempt to soften those soulless beings. By a con- 
vulsive movement she drew William still closer to 
her heart, and, collecting her last strength— 

** My child, my poor child!” she cried, ‘‘ you have 
no support upon earth; but God above is guod. My 
God! succor my child!’’ 

With this cry of love, with this supreme prayer, 
she breathed out her life; her arms opened, her lips 
were motionless on William’s cheek. Since she no 
longer embraced her son, there could be no doubt 
she was dead—dead before the eyes of those who to 
the very last had refused to comfort her aftliction— 
dead without giving Lady Mary the uneasiness of 
hearing her plead the cause of her son—dead, leaving 
her a complete and decided victory. 

There wasa moment of sclemn silence; none 
moved or spoke. Death makes an impression upon 
the haughtiest. Lady Mary and Lord James Ky- 
sington kneeled beside their victim’s bed. Ina tew 
minutes Lord James arose. ‘* Take the child from 
his mother’s room,” he said, ‘and come with me, 
doctor; I will explain to you my intentions respect- 
ing him.” 

For two hours William had been resting on the 
shoulder of Eva Meredith, his heart against her 
heart, his lips pressed to hers, receiving her kisses 
and her tears. I approached him, and, withont ex- 
pending useless words, I endeavored to raise and lead 
him from the room; but he resisted, and his arms 
clasped his mother more closely. This resistance 
the first the poor child had ever offered to living 
creature, touched my very soul. On my renewing 
the attempt, however, William yielded; he made a 
movement and turned towards me, and I saw his 
beautiful countenance suffused with tears. Until 
that day, William had never wept. I was greatly 
startled and moved, and I let the child throw himself 
again upon his mother’s corpse. 

“ Take him away,” said Lord James. 

** My lord,” I exclaimed, “‘ he weeps! Ah, check 

not his tears!’’ 

I bent over the child, and heard him sob. 

** William! dear William!” 





For the second time he turned his head towards 
me; then, with a gentle look, full of sorrow, “‘ My 
mother is dead,” he replied. 

I have not words to tell you what I felt. William’s 
eyes were now intelligent; his tears were sad and 
significant; and his voice was broken as when the 
heart suffers. I uttered acry; I almost knelt down 
beside Eva’s bed. 

“Ah! you were right, Eva,”’ I exclaimed, “ not to 
despair of the mercy of God!’’ 

Lord James himself had started. Lady Mary was 
as pale as Eva. 

‘* Mother! mother!” cried William, in tones that 
filled my heart with joy; and then, repeating the 
words of Eva Meredith— those words which she had 
so traly said he would find at the bottom of his 
heart—the child exclaimed aloud: 

“Tam dying, my son. Your father is dead; you 
are alone upon the earth; you must pray to the 
Lord!” 

1 pressed gently with my hand upon William’s 
shoulder; be obeyed the impulse, knelt down, joined 
his trembling hands—this time it was of his own 
accord—and, raising to heaven a look full of life and 
feeling, ‘‘My God! have pity on me!” he mur- 
mured, 

I took Eva’s cold hand. ‘‘O mother! mother of 
many sorrows!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ can you hear your 
child? do you behold him from above? Be happy! 
your son is saved!’’ 

Dead at Lady Mary’s feet, Eva made her rival 
tremble; for it was not I who led William from the 
room, it was Lord James Kysington who carried out 
bis grandson in his arms. 

I have little to add, ladies. William recovered his 
reason and departed with Lord James. Keinstated 
in his rights, he was subsequently his grandfather’s 
sole heir. Science has recorded a few rare instances 
of intelligence revived by a violent moral shock. 
Thus does the fact I have related find a natural ex- 
planation. But the simple women of the village, 
who had attended Eva Meredith during her illness, 
and had beard her fervent prayers, were convinced 
that, even as she had asked of Heaven, the soul of the 
mother had passed into the body of the child, 

‘* She was so good,’’ said they, ‘‘ that God could 
refuse her nothing.” This artless belief took firm 
root in the country. No one mourned Mrs. Meredith 
as dead. 

** She still lives,” said the people of the hamlet; 
‘* speak toher son, and she will answer you.” 

And when Lord William Kysington, in possession 
of his grandfather’s property, sent each year abun- 
dant alms to the village that had witnessed his birth 
and his mother’s death, the poor folks exclaimed, 
“There is Mrs. Meredith’s kind soul thinking of us 
still! Ah, when she goes to heaven, it will be a 
great pity for poor people!” 

We do not strew flowers upon her tomb, but upon 
the steps of the altar of the Virgin, where she so often 
prayed to Mary to senda soul to her son. When 
bearing thither their wreaths of wild blossoms, the 
villagers say to each other—‘* When she prayed 80 
fervently, the good Virgin answered her softly, ‘1 
will give thy soul to thy child!’ ” 

The cure has suffered our peasants to retain this 
touching superstition; and I myself, when Lord 
William came to see me, when he fixed upon me his 
eyes, so like his mother’s—when his voice, which had 
a well-known accent, said, as Mrs. Meredith was wont 
to say, ‘‘ Dear doctor, I thank you!” Then—swile 
—smile, ladies, if you will—I wept, and I believed, 
like all the village, that Eva Meredith was before 
me. 

She, whose existence was but a long series of sor- 
rows, has left behind her a sweet, consoling memory, 
which has nothing painful for those who loved her. 
In thinking of her we think of the mercy of God, and 
those who have hope in their hearts, hope with the 
greater confidence. 

But it is very late, ladies—your carriages are at 
the door. Pardon this long story; at my age it is 
difficult to be concise in speaking of the events of 
one’s youth. Forgive the old man for having made 
you smile when he arrived, and weep before he de- 
parted. 

These last words were spokenin the kindest and 
most paternal tone, whilst a half-smile glided across 
Doctor Barnaby’s lips. All his auditors now crowd- 
ed round him, eager to express their thanks. But 
Doctor Barnaby got up, made straight for his riding- 
coat of brown taffety,which hung across a chair back, 
and, whilst one of the young men helped him to put 
it on—‘* Farewell, gentlemen; farewell, ladies,” said 
the village doctor. ‘* My chaise is ready; it is dark, 
the roal is bad; good-night; I must be gone.” 

When Doctor Barnaby was installed in his cabriolet 
of green wicker-work, and the little gray cub, tick- 
led by the whip, was about to set off, Madame‘de 
Moncar stepped quickly forward, and leaning to- 
wards the doctor, whilst she placed one foot on the 
step of his vehicle, she said, in a low voice: 

** Doctor, I make you a present of the white cot- 
tage, and I will have it fitted up as it was when you 
loved Eva Meredith!” 

Then she ran back into the house. The carriages 
and the green chaise departed in different direc- 
tions. 





How deep is the magic of sound may be learned 
by breaking some sweet verses,into prose. The opera- 
tion has been compared to gathering dewdrops, 
which shine like jewels upon the flower, but run into 
water in the hand. The elements remain, but the 
sparkle is gone. 





EVENING. 
_ From the German. 


Child! let me journey on my way; 
It is already cold and late, 

The closing of a dreary day, 
And I may neither pause nor wait. 


Why sing to me? So tenderly, 
So strangely sounds thy noontide song! 
What was the word? Love? Love? Ah me! 
I had forgotten it so long. 


And yet, I think, in days long past, 

I think the word once sounded sweet! 
But now the road is darkening fast, 

I go where rest the weary feet. 


The darkening road winds surely on, 
And slower flag the steps, and slower; 
My early fire is dead and gone, 
And every hour I feel it more. 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
LUCY’S OPINION IS CONSULTED. 


ELLEN BLACKBURN had not exaggerated the case 
when she said that in her her grandfather now found 
his only comfort. His face was never seen to smile 
unless she was looking up at it. He had no con- 
sciousness (as Mr. Waller had with regard to Lucy) 
that in favoring Mr. Stanbope’s suit he was urging 
her to run a great bazard. He knew no more of that 
gentleman’s pecuniary affairs than that he had not 
an income sufficient to live at Curlew Hall in a man- 
ner suitable to his station, while of his character and 
disposition he thought very highly, and in many 
respects no less than they deserved, He scarcely 
deemed that he was asking of Ellen any sacritice of 
feeling. He had almost forgotten the existence of 
John Denton altogether, and that other and inter- 
mediate state of life in which he had met with him 
was fading fast from his remembrance. The state of 
affairs of balf a century ago seemed in the old man’s 
mind to join with the present almost without a 
break. He had been always the equire, and the heir 
of Redcombe Manor, but for a certain interval, which 
waned and waned in his waning mind until it was 
almost imperceptible. But there was one occur- 
rence during thatinterregnum which he did not for- 
get, and, indeed, of which he would in any case have 
been put in daily remembrance by the misconduct of 
the original offender—namely, the crime and punish- 
ment of his only son. 

So long as any record of them had existed, the 
Blackburns bad almost all been a dissolute ard 
vicious race; but, however they might have sinned 
against the gospel, they had none of them broken 
the laws. They had had no témptation to do so. Old 
Anthony did not understand that want of principle 
inarich man is almost certain, in a very poor one, 
to show itself incrime. True, he himself had not 
much prirciple (in any high sense at least), and yet 
he had lain long years among the pots of poverty, 
and come out unsviled at last. But then he had a 
substitute for principle in his indomitable pride. 
Nine-tenths of the Blackburns before him had bad 
something of this pride (though very few of them any 
real self-respect), but in him it had taken root and 
flourished prodigiously. He had sat under it, as 
under his own ftig-tree, throughout his exile, and it 
had served him in good stead in many a wind of bit- 
terness; and though his son William (savage as he 
was) had hewed its branches and hacked its trunk, 
it still lived after a fashion, and ever and anon put 
forth a bud or two. It had borne the shock of Wil- 
liam’s return, and had been propped up and even 
drawn some strength and vigor from the thought 
that Herbert Stanhope would marry Ellen, and their 
children’s children perpetuate the good Blackburn 
blood, if not the name; but now there was a canker 
atits very core. ‘The old squire is breaking up at 
last,” was become a common saying about Red- 
combe. Those who looked deeper thought there was 
no physical cause, but attributed the alteration in 
him to the sbock he bad received from his son’s re- 
cent illness, the nature of which was by this time as 
well known for ten miles round the manor as the 
shape of the Redcombe weathercock. It must be un- 
commonly unsatisfactory, they thought, to have one’s 
only son come home after ten years’ absence (the 
most moderate doubled the actual period) to take his 
proper position in the county—with delirium tremens. 

.And certainly a change in the old man, both men- 
tal and bodily, had occurred exactly at that date. 
He had formerly taken a great deal of exercise— 
striding about his fields a wonder to bis laborers 
(whose salutations he acknowledged without a word), 
or revisiting alone such of the ancient landmarks as 
still stood; but now heconfined his rambles to the 
garden, or to that solitary part of the shrubbery 
called *“‘ the Wilderness,” where he would walk to 
and fro for hours, leaning on his granddaughter’s 
arm. Few words were interchanged between them. 
She was afraid to encourage him to speak, lest he 
should make Mr. Stanhope his topic; but this, of 
late, he had only done on one occasion. After a long 
silence, he had exclaimed suddenly, “* I wish you bad 
been married, Nelly, darling, before this man had 
come back.” 

She of course knew who was meant. He never 
mentioned his son William, now, by name. “ Nay, 
grandfather,” said she, tenderly; ‘ but then you 
would not have had my arm to lean upon. It is 
much better as itis. Iam in no haste to wed.” 





“A good child—always a good child,” returned he, 
patting her hand. ‘‘ If the chance does come, if it is 
not too late, Nelly, take it—take it; never mind an 
old man like me. Yes, I am too old—much too old, 
Why did not I die on Slogan, as your poor father did, 
whom you never knew? Why did he die at all, and 
why does tbis other one live? Do you remember the 
hill Slogan, Nelly ?” 

* Yes, grandfather, indeed Ido. All the people at 
work upon it like bees, and the sea and ships below. 
I can see the upper level, where I used to take you 
your dinner, as plainJy now as though it were really 
before my efes.” 

“ So can I, socan I, Nelly; though I can’t always 
do it. I can’t see so far, some days, for the mist. 1 
mean,” added he, hastily, ‘‘ for the mist in my eyes, 
for my brain is clear as ever—clear as ever. Where 
was 1?” 

‘We were talking of Slogan and the upper level, 
grandfather.”’ 

** Yes, yes. That was where we first saw him, 
Nelly. An excellent young gentleman. He gave 
me sherry out of his pocket-flask ; and somehow I 
never get such sherry now. Nothing is 80 good as it 
used to be.’’ 

“There are many things, grandfather, belonging 
to those old days, though they were hard ones, that 
one misses now—the noble prospects from the hills, 
and the glorious breezes from the sea, and—” 

‘“‘The sea? Ay.” He looked round cautiously, 
and spoke low; ‘‘ Formosa isin the sea, is it not, 
Nelly?” 

** Certainly, grandfather—it is an island. 
what is the matter?” 

** Nothing. I am not so young as I was, and I am 
tired. I must sit down a bit—thbat’s all; I feel faint. 
It I have said anything foolish, it was that, Nelly— 
the being so faint. Don’t saya word about it to any- 
body, but I think it would do me good if I could 
only get to Slogan, and feel the air.” 

‘I would that we had never left it, grandfather,” 
exclaimed Ellen, with involuntary bitterness. But the 
whole scene about the Moor Cottage was lying be- 
fore her, with Jobn Denton—honest sunbeam—in 
the midst. 

“Not left it; that’s nonsense, Nelly. Do you sup- 
pose he would have married you if we had stepped at 
that place? Never. As for me, though I am not bap- 
py, Nelly, not so happy as when made the sparks fly 
with the big hammer, I am glad to be here, glad to 
have lived to make my will. It is a great and good 
thing that a dead man should be able to speak from 
out the grave, as I shall soon speak, lying in yonder 
churchyard, saying, ‘ All to this woman, and none 
—or only a little, to that man.’ That is how I lett it, 
Nelly; Stanhope knows.” 

This was a sulject upon which the squire’s mind 
was always clear, and one that he would often des- 
cant upon, much to Ellen’s embarrassment. 

‘Let us talk of something else, grandfather. Do 
not speak ofthat. It is much better not to do 80.” 

‘* Better not to do so,” muttered the old man; 
“and yet, when I see her, and see him looking at 
her, I think I ought tospeak. Poor Lucy!” 

Ellen had paid small attention to these words; she 
was accustomed now only too often to find the old 
equire rambling and inconsequent in bis talk, al- 
though thisrarely occurred unless they were alone 
together. In cther company, he seemed to her (and 
the sight was very pitiful) to keep strict watch over 
himself, and check by sudden silence his tendency to 
wander. In her faithful presence only he was at his 
ease. When William was by, his father never spoke, 
except occasionally in tones of stern reproof; but his 
sunken eyes watched and fullowed his son’s motions 
ceaselessly, as one who has a stick in his hand 
watches an adder. 

To Lucy’s wonder, the old equire asked her to 
take Ellen’s place one day, and give him her arm in 
his usual garden-walk. 

‘*I want you to speak to me, dear young lady,” 
he began, in tremulous tones, “as though I were 
your father’s father, as indeed I am old enough to 
be. I want to know—” Here he stopped, and 
seemed to be casting about for some fitting word 
which would not come. 

**To know what, dear Mr. Blackburn?” said she, 
gently. “Let us sit down, for you seem fatigued, I 
think.” 

** Yes, yes; I am very tired—always tired now. 
But that will not be for long. I want to ask you— 
for you are a good girl, like my own Nelly, and your 
opinion is worth bhaving—let me see, let me put it as 
I should do, and if not, you will make allowance, I 
know. I cannot talk like my good friend Waller, 
with every word as it ought to be, and in the right 
place; but if ke was to ask you, ‘How do you like 
that man who has come here of late?’ what would 
you say, now, what would you say?” 

** How do I like Mr. William Blackburn, sir?” 

** Yes, yes; who else? There heis yonder upon 
the terrace. A fine man—a man that will have 
money, perhaps. Hush, hush! There, I knew I 
should offend you.” 

“No sir; Iam not offended.” 

* Good girl, good girl! I always liked you, Lucy, 
always. Now, how do you like that man?” 

“O sir, that is a question—forgive me—which I 
canhot answer if Lis father puts it.” 

“Bat if your father had put it? Come, your 
father?” 

“ He never has put it, sir. But if he did, it would 
be my duty—” 

** No, no; I don’t say what would be your duty— 
the truth, the truth!’ 

“ Well, sir, your son is rough and rude; not kind- 


But— 





I cried, anxiously, 
ee his hand, ‘‘ why do you weep, William?” 
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ly, as you are, in his speech and ways. Maybe it is 
his misfortune, not his fault; but being as he is, I do 
not like him.”’ 

“* Yes, yes; but there must be more than that, per- 
haps worse. Pray@tell me, for 1 am old, and may 
misjudge things; and [ want to know.” 

* Well, sir, his manner to his mother displeases 
me, and Ellen likewise.” 

“And to yourself? Do his ways to you—which I 
have often watched --displease you?” 

‘Sir, you press me somewhat unfairly; but, if I 
must needs tell the truth, they do.” 

**One question more, Lucy, and I have done—only 
one more. So much depends upon your answering 
it; take time. Do you think—” he clasped his 
hands together and looked into ‘her face appealingly 
—“ that he is hopelessly wicked and depraved—capa- 
ble of any cruelty—any crime?” 

*‘Osir, I think no such thing. I cannot reply to 
such @ question.” 

* T see, I see,” moaned the old man. “ If he were 
ever so rich, and promised to improve, and though 
your father urged you to believe him—even then?” 

“Sir, once for all, I could never love William 
Blackburn.” 

“ I knew it, I knew it!” cried the old man, wring- 
ing hishands. ‘I ought to have spoken to him long 
ago, and I will speak to him to-day.” 

‘“*Not about me, Mr. Blackburn!” exclaimed the 
young girl, earnestly. “Ido beg of you not to do 
that. Nothing he can say, nothing he can do, will 
alter matters between us two.” 

“Nor should they, my dear girl, nor should they,” 
answered the old squire. “ He shall never trouble 
youmore. Heshail go away whence hecame. I am 
master still in my own house, and I will not have 
him here.” 

“TI should be very sorry, Mr. Blackburn, very 
sorry, to be the means, however innocent, of any 
rupture between you and your son. Please to spare 
me the pain of having thus requited your hospitality. 
You asked me in strict confidence, remember, to 
answer you certain questions, and I have answered 
them in confidence likewise.” 

‘You shall not marry him, Lucy, never fear. 
Your father shall have the money, all the same. 
It’s all money, money, now-a days; in my time— 
but there, that wes long ago—folks married for 
love.” 

Lucy was scarlet. It was terrible to hear her 
father’s scheme thus openly spoken of by this doting 
old man. If he knew, must not all the world know, 
and cry shame uponher! Tears of anger, of wound- 
ed pride, ran fast down her cheeks. 

** Don’t cry, girl,” resumed the old man, in a firm 
and altered voice; ‘‘that man yonder shall never 
have youin his power. I willseetotbat. Iam glad 
you bave spoken; I had but very little hope, and it 
is dead without much pain. Iam stronger for know- 
ing the truth—stronger to cope with him—stronger 
to overcome him. He shall see.” 

The old man rose from his seat with a vigor he 
had not shown for montbs, and straightened his 
huge frame as ofold. There was no tremor in his 
limbs now as he moved slowly down the winding 
walk towards the terrace, though he moved alone, 
for Lucy remained upon the garden-bench with ber 
face hidden in her hands. When he reached the 
level sward of the croquet-ground he stopped for 
an instant, but only to take breath, then walked 
straight up to his son, who was leaning on the ter- 
race balustrade smoking a short pipe, and tapped him 
on the back. 

**] want you, sir, for a few minutes’ conversation 
in my room;” then strode on withovt waiting fora 
reply. 

Mr. William Blackburn shrugged his shoulders, 
tapped his pipe against the stone, to empty it of its 
contents, and muttering to himself, ‘‘ I wonder what 
the old fool is up to now,” followed the squire into 
his sanctuary. i 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
WILLIAM'S CHANCE. 

WHEN his con entered the room, Anthony Black- 
burn was already seated in the high-backed black 
armchair, which was his usual place; his eyes were 
fixed upon something on the wall, which was not 
@ picture, although it wasset in a frame, and on 
this he seemed to gaze, as if unconscious of his son’s 
presence, 

‘‘Well, father, what is it?” Mr. William’s tone 
was sharp and sullen, and had the effect which was 
intended—of awakening the old man from his reflec 
tions. 

IT want to say a few words to yeu, William,” said 
the old man, in tones that were strangely different 
from those in which he had last spoken; no longer 
stern, but hesitating, and grave, and sad. “Sit 
down; no, not here, but yonder.” William took the 
chair indicated, more remote from his father than 
the one he had selected, and sat down on it with a 
hang-dog look. 

“Do you know what I have been looking at for 
the last minute or two?” : 

* Yes,’’ growled the other; “‘ Family Tree.” 

This interesting record of the House of Blackburn 
ornamented one side of the fireplace, as dead Ferdi- 
nand’s hunting-map did the other, and had certain 
marks of red ink upon it, such as are seen in wreck- 
charts to indicate “‘ Totally lost.”” These marks were 
placed opposite to the names of those of the sequire’s 
forefathers who had served the ancient and honor- 
able office of high sheriff. In no other respect, as 


‘in this house who know very well upon which side 


burn ever differed from another. The country at 
large, nor even the county, had not been wiser or 
better for any one of them. Yet, like any other old 
tree, which, though without fruit or foliage, has stood 
for centuries, it was respected by many folks for its 
mere pertinacity of vegetable life; while the squire 
himself regarded it much as the African regards his 
fetich; he worshipped it with a veneration that 
amounted to awe, and without even asking himself 
@ reason for the faith that was in him. 

“ Three hundred and fifty years,’ be myrmured, 
* have we lived at Redcombe, father and son, father 
and son!”’ 

“And very right, too,” was Mr. William’s practi- 
cal reply. ‘It would have been a pity and a shame 
ever to let a girl in, when there was a male heir.” 

“A girl! Ah! that reminds me,” said the old man 
with a deep sigh. ‘I tried to-day, William—I did 
give you that chance—whether an honest girl—one 
who would not have pained me if she could have 
helped it, I know—had any one good word to say for 
you, orof you. I thought to myself, if she can see 
any good in him, the terrible thought I have got into 
my old head cannot surely be true. I would rather 
have believed myself to be in my dotage—much 
rather. But she thinks of you like the rest—like all 
the rest.” 

** IT don’t know who you mean by all the rest, sir,” 
answered William, angrily; ‘‘ but there are people 


their bread is buttered. 
one—” 

“‘Hush, hush, sir!” interrupted Anthony, with 
dignity; ‘I will not have a word said against Ellen. 
She has no fault except that she is not a man—my 
grandson instead of my granddaughter.” 

** Well, that change is not likely to happen, is it?” 
inquired William. 

*“‘ There’s your mother likes you, to be eure,” con- 
tinued the old man, taking no‘notice of this playful 
rejoiner. ‘‘That would be something, if she were 
not your mother.” 

“The old cuss has lost his last wits,” thought 
William, to himself. ‘‘ If Ellen was his grandson, 
and his wife were not my mother! He hasbecome a 
drivelling idiot.” 

“And yet, God knows, I would give forty thousand 
pounds, ay, and house and land, and all I have in 
the world, not to believe it of you. Don’t come near- 
er, sir; keep where you are.” 

At the mention of so large a sum, William had in- 
voluntarily hitched his chair a little nearer to his 
father. Notwithstanding his doubts of the old man’s 
mental capacity, he shrewdly and justly suspected 
that the figures of the sum mentioned as being at 
the squire’s disposal were tolerably correct, and he 
felt himself irresistibly attracted towards the pos- 
sessor of such a sum of ready money, and inclined to 
conciliate him at any cost. Even the most sullen of 
misanthropes will endeavor to make himself agree- 
able if the temptation is strong enough. But the 
tone of his father’s speech was far more forbidding 
even than the words themselves; and his manner 
had a certain loathing and shrinking in it, which 
(though he knew he was no favorite) he could not at 
all explain, and which frightened him a little, not- 
withstanding that he once more murmured to him- 
self, ‘* He’s out of his wits, that’s all.” 

“ What could the old toolbe driving at? and why 
did he keep him at a distance thus, as though his 
touch, and even his nearness, carried contagion?” 

Anthony’s eyes had returned to the Blackburn 
pedigree, and it was fulla minute befcre he spoke 
again. 

‘If IT ask you one question, William, will you an- 
swer me truly—just the truth, andno more? These 
men here, your forefathers as well as mine, were 
men oftheir word. It used to be said, though they 
had their faults, ‘As sure as a Blackburn’s word;’ 
and perhaps this one virtue may remain in you yet, 
notwithstanding— But no; that is impossible;” 
and the white head and beard shook slowly from 
side to side. é 

‘* What is it you mean, sir?’”’ interposed William, 
with simulated indignation. “*I tell no more lies 
than my neighbors. If you come to that, you arenot 
so particular about truth-telling yourself, it strikes 
me, since Mr. Walier is such a friendof yours. You 
don’t suppose that soft-spoken gentleman never tells 
a lie,doyou? And Lawyer Moffat, too, be’s anoth- 
er; andthere’s plenty more I could tell off on my 
fingers, if—”’ 

** How did Bess really die, William?” 

The effect of this sudden and most unexpected 
question was curious enough. Not only did he to 
whom it was put remain silent, with his lips apart 
and his face of an ashen paleness, but the questioner 
also turned as ghostly as himself. In the case of the 
former, this was explicable; for the old squire had 
never before evinced the slightest interest in his 
daughter-in-law’s supposed fate, any more than he 
had in her while she was alive; and as for other 
folks, William bad easily silenced their inquiries as 
to detail with a few sullen words. Nobody cares to 
press a bad-natured man upon a distastefal matter, 
as the widower had taken care to show this was to 
him; and when his mother had been inclined to be 
curious, he had treated her successfally, much as he 
had treated the jail chaplain, ‘‘ Don’t ask me about 
‘poor Bess, mother; the subject is too distressing to 
me. Her end was peace, and let that content you.” 
Which it did, and the more so, since the nature of 
the reply convinced her how much there was of good 
in the character of her darling ‘son, though many 
doubted it, because, forsooth, it did not always crop 
out upon the surface. 


There’s Miss Ellen, for 





far as public affairs were concerned, had one Black- 


Thus Mr. William, who, according to his promise 

at that harsh meeting, had_ transmitted to his wife 

the considerabie sum of money paid to him by Rich- 

ardson, had begun to consider the existence of Bess 

as an obstacle surmounted, a matter that was not to 

trouble him more; and this sudden reference to her 

from so unexpected a quarter embarrassed him ex- 

ceedingly. What could it matter to his father how 

she died? and especially how could it so matter that 
the mere anxiety for the reply should change his 
face, 80 that it seemed more like that of a dead man 
—but for that same shrinking, loathing look which 
had come out afresh and more marked even than 
before—than that of the once ruddy squire? He felt 
more alarmed and more at a loss for an answer than. 
if the old man had asked him, “Is your wife really 
dead?” Of course he had crudely contrived the 
story of her death, betore he had ventured home. 
She had died of consumption (with which she had 
long been supposed to be threatened), and he had 
nursed her for many a long day and night. Not 
much of detail could be expected of such an end, and 
little, as we have said, had been asked for, But now, 
not only had inquiry thus unexpectedly arisen, but 
one which seemed to discredit his own statement, 

** How did Bess really die, William?” 

Absolutely nothing occurred to his conscience- 
stricken mind, at the moment, except procrastina- 
tion; for evicently his father was in possession of 
some important tact,and the want of accord with 
it in his reply might be traught with danger to his 
dearest hopes. He was as much in love with Lucy 
Waller.as his coarse and selfish nature permitted 
him to be, and be was not going to own to any one 
that Bess was living, until he was absolutely obliged. 

* Well, it is a very distressing story, father.” 

“Task how did she die? If her end was such as 
you told your mother, there must have been a cer- 
tificate of death; let me have that. But no; you are 
not to be trusted. I will write for it to Formosa 
myself.” 

** You would give yourself a needless trouble, sir,” 
replied William Blackburn, slowly. He saw the dan- 
ger looming large and near before him, and since 
there was a lie that lay ready to his tongue by which 
it might be evaded, he did not hesitate a moment to 
make use of it. ‘*No such certificate exists; and 
since you press me so unmercifally—though I had 
hoped to spare myself so sad a story—I must needs 
tell you why my poor wife was never buried.” 

The window was closed, and there was a fire on 
that late autumn day in the little room, yet the 
old man shivered, and seemed to shrink within him- 
self. 

* One moment, sir,’ said he, in trembling tones. 
‘* You talk of sparing yourselt; 1 am avery old and 
broken man; spare me. I do not know for certain 
what you are about to say. But if—if you are con- 
scious in your mind—of something (and your face 
seems to tell me so) which it is better tor your father 
not to hear—some act that no eyes save those of the 
All-seeivg have witnessed, and which should make 
you hide yourself from the sight of man forever, do 
not tell me the lie which your lips are about to frame. 
If you have any touch of feeling left for him that 
begat you, do not speak, I shall uuderstand (Heaven 
help me!) your silence well enough. Go in peace, if 
God has peace to give you, and never darken these 
doors again. You shail have money without stint; 
but go; steal off at once; the money shall be sent 
wherever you appoiut; but as you value your worth- 
less life, dare not to pollute your mother’s loving lips 
with a kiss of farewell.” 

The old syuire looked furtively up with haggard 
eyes, and beheld on his son’s face a look of the most 
genuine and unfeigned amazement. 

** What!” continued he, with a strange tremulous 


as his speech, ‘is it possible that 1 deveive myself, 
that I have been racked and tortured for so long by 
a baseless suspicion? Speak, William, speak; and 
if you areinnocent, if you bave nut done tiis deed, I 
swear I will forget all else you have done amiss, and 
only remember that you are wy only sun.” 

Perbaps there are no men £0 base, but that bene- 
ficent fortune now and again efiurds them some op- 
portunity of starting afresh in the race of life, less 
weighted than could reasonably be expected, by the 
transgressions of their past. The unseaworthy and 
wretched bark on which they have been abvard so 
long, nears the land so close that it does but require 
one stride to be ashore and safe. They have had 
experience enough (a8 ove would think) of the 
stormy sea, now raised on the froth of the wave, 
now sunk in its gloomy trough, and it needs buta 
moment’s courage, one quick decisive step, to reach 
terra firma; and yet how seldom they take it! Such 
a chance now presented itself to William Blackburn, 
and he deliberately declined to avail himself of it. 
It had become possible for him, in a quite unexpect- 
ed and not-to-be-hoped-for fashion, to be reconciled 
with his father; to have all old scores wiped out, no 
matter how heavy they might be (it was impossible, 
looking on his father’s face, to doubt it), provided 
only that he should make a clean breast of it, and 
tell the truth. But the condition was too hard. It 
seemed so much easier to use the materials of the lie 
which he had, as it were, by him. 

‘*I can make no sort of guess, father,” said he, 
coldly, ‘‘of the nature of the particular suspicion 
which you harbor against me just at present. You 
have been suspicious of me all my life, and more or 
less, as now, witbout cause. As to silence respect- 
ing my wife’s death, I have no reason to keep silence 
except that which I have already mentioned, the 





joy, which seemed to pervade his very limbs as well’ 


mother, a painful narration, Poor Bess came to her 
end, not indeed by consumption, but after a much 
sadder fashion. Her death was the result of acci- 
dent—poor soul, she was drowned.” ‘ 

There was a long pause, anda silence unbroken 
save by the autumn wind moaning at the casement, 
and a cinder dropping from the fire. 

“At sea?” asked the old man in a hollow voice, in 
which there was still the distant echo of a hope. 

“No sir, not at sea. When walking in the dusk 
about Formosa, she fell down a steep and terrible 
place they call the well-hole—” 

Anthony Blackburn rose with a piercing cry, and 
tottered to the window-corner, as though to put as 
great a space as possible between him and his son. 

** You lie, you lie!” cried he; “she did not fall. You 
pushed her down. 1 heard it from your own lips the 
other night, when you were raving. You told the 
truth then; yes, you did—you did. Murderer! mur- 
derer!”’ 

The window was violently thrown open from the 
outside, and Herbert Stanhope strode over the sill, 
* What is the matter, Mr. Blackburn? Has this 
fellow dared to strike you?” 

Old Anthony had sunk upon the ground, his 
shoulders only supported by the angle of the wall. 
His limbs hung strangely loose and still, and his lip 
was drawn upon one side; but still he made shift to 
speak. ‘ No no; he has not smitten me; it is 
Heaven that has smitten me. Keep near me, Stan- 
hope—keep quite cloxe—and send him away out of 
my sight forever.” . 

(TO BE CONTINUED ] 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEAT OF THE MOON.—Lord Rosse has been meas- 
uring the heat that comes from the moon. Using 
one of his great reflecting telescopes as a burning 
mirror, he has condensed the moon’s rays upon one 
of the most delicate of heat-gaugers—a thermo-pile. 
Without being able to determine by what fraction of 


the temperature of the terrestrial atmosphere, he 
has found, as an approximation, that the radiation 
from the moon ;is about the ninety-thousandth part 
ofthat from the sun. He conceives that the varia- 
tion of heat from one satellite follows the same law 
as that of its light; 7 ¢.,that we have most warmth 
from the full-moon, and least from the nearly new. 
By comparison with a terrestrial source of heat, 
Lord Rosse estimates the actual temperature of the 
moon’s surface at lunar midday to be about 500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. This scorching results from the 
slow rotation of the moon, which makes its day equal 
to our month, and from the absence of any atmos- 
phere to screen the lunar world. Years ago Sir John 
Herschel, who has more than orice proved himself a 
prophet by his sagacious inferences, remarked that 
“the surface of the full moon exposed to us must 
necessarily be very much heated, possibly to a de- 
gree much exceeding that of boiling water.” Fon- 
tenelle and his followers to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the moon can be no place for living beings, 
unless they are salamanders. , 





ROBINSON CRUSOE RELICS.—The Antiquarian 
Society of Scotland have just received a donation to 
their museum of two interesting articles, which can- 
not fail to be attractivé, especially to juvenile viritors 
and all who have reai—and wh» has not? Defoe’s 
world-wide story of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” The relics 
consist of the sea-chest and a carved cocoanut-cup, 
which were the property of Alexander Selkirk, the 
prototype of ‘* Robinson Crusoe.’’ These were with 
him in his solitary residence on Juan Fernandez, 
and were brought home with him when taken off the 
island by Captain Woodes Rogers. They were used 
by Selkirk while he lived in Largo after his return to 
his native ,lace. The chest contained his clothes, 
etc., and, when he went off from Largo, were left 
with his descendants, where they remained till the 
death of one of them a few years ago, when they 
were soki to a gentleman in London. They were 
recently placed in the hands of Mr. Chapman, of 
Hanover street, for disposal, and have been pur- 
chased by Sir David Baxter, who, with his usual 
generosity, has presented them to the Society of An- 
tiquaries of Scotland. The chest is made of a species 
of mabogany, and has Selkirk’s initials rudely carv- 
ed on it, and what seems to have been his number in 
theship. Thecup was carved by Selkirk while on 
the island, and was mounted in silver atone time; 
but having been carried off by a peddler, for some 
months no trace of it could be got, till it was return- 
ed from Perth without its silver stem. for which a 
wooden one had been substituted. The edge hasa 
silver band with an inscription on it. Only three 
other relics of Selkirk are known to be in existence. 
His musket is in the possession of a gentleman in 
Fife, his brown-ware can is in Edinburgh, and his 
walking-stick is in the museum at Coulter Mains. 





A Curious STONE.—A stone, about three by four 
feet square, and six or eight inches thick, has been 
quarried near Salamanca, N. Y., having on its tep 
an impression of horse’s hoofs, one impression of an 
ox’s hoof, two marks of a dog’s foot, and one im- 
pression of the naked foot of a man—the ball of the 
foot and several of the toes being very distinct. The 
stone is very hard, and resembles blue clay, or pot- 
ter’s clay, in color. The bottom is covered with a 
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coating of greenish moss. 
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well bronzed by sun and exposure, who seem to have 
received their training as yet with a most kindly re- 
sult; they would overweigh by many pounds the av- 
erage either of winning fours on the Cam and Isis, 
or of those London quartets who have distinguish- 
ed themselves at Henley and on the Thames. The 
Oxford men on the day may be taken to be some way 
the heavier, as they have now reachei about their 
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THIS, THAT AND T’OTHER. 

The most heartily abused person in England is 
the Prince of Wales. No matter what he does, or 
how he acts, some paper “ comes down” on him, and 

the journals of this country, some of them imitators 
of the papers of Great Britain, place the most implicit 
faith in all that is said about Wales, who has some 
real good qualities, and can’t compare in wicked- 
ness with *‘ young New York.” A writer in a recent 
number of Appleton’s Journal speaks of meeting the 
prince, and thus gives his impressions, far more fav- 
orable than Americans have recently judged : 

“In due time the door leading to the platform 
opened, and the officers of the institution appeared, 
escorting their royal guest. He is much changed in 
the ten years since his visit to America, and I could 
not have recognized him from his appearance then. 
His teatares were large and bony, and his nose was 
prominent, and bis look boyish, but now he is smooth 
and round, and the bald spot on his head is a sign 
that a royal bead is subject to the usual infirmities of 
our race, and the heir-apparent, as a poor punster 
suggests, may in some places have no apparent bair. 
He has evidently gained in knowledge, eare, tact, 
and it is to be heped in solid manhood. He certainly 
bore himeelf with good sense and modesty, and made 
a nice little speech, without the least particle of pre- 
tence and wholly to the purpose, and announced each 
speaker in due turn. When an apt thing was said, 
he applauded with the rest of us, and when respect- 
fal reference was made to the queen-mother, he 
showed a manly tenderness, free alike from indiffer- 
ence and sentimentalism. So far as utterance was 
concerned, he got through better than any of the 
philosophers. 

‘He appears to be a well-bred, unassuming, free- 
hearted young man, yet not with the positive con- 
victions and purposes that belong to the heir of the 
English throne in this trying age of institutions and 
ideas. An American who has much love for old Eng- 
land has a right to say, what all England feels and 
often whispers, that the prince will do well to keep 
the place which his honored mother and lovely wife 
maintain for him, and to think less of dogs and horses, 

jockeys and actresses of a certain class, than of the 
sound common-sense and conscience of his race, 
and of the homes, laws and churches that are the 
health and glory of his realm.” 








The international boat race at London between the 
Harvards and the Oxtords is attracting much at- 
tention in all parts of the world. We only ask for 
fair play and hope our men will get it, but English- 
men are apt to be “ mighty onsartin,” when their 
prejudices are excited. All manliness and idea of 
justice are thrown aside if their friends are likely to 
get the worst of a contest, and we can expect noth- 
ing different in this contest. One of the London 
journals thus speaks of our students: 

“The Harvard men are tall, wiry-looking men, 


lowest average, just under twelve stone apiece, and 

in the next month, with a relaxation in the heavy 

work they have of late been doing under a broiling 

sun, they are sure to rise. It is generally assumed, 

though whether on physiological or experimental 

i itis not stated, that for a long course a 
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heavy man is of greater service than a light man; 
bat in allowing this supposition we come to the great 
difficulty in drawing the line as to where a long 
course begins and ashort one ends, and where the 
mean ranges between a heavy and a lightman, The 
whole question is based on arbitrary distinctions set- 
tled by no laws whatever. Light crews, as generally 
understood, have as often won the ’Varsity race as 
heavy ones; very few heavy men can be recalled 
who were well known to have been worth their 
weight; while among professional watermen a heavy 
man, in the University acceptation of the term 
heavy, is a prodigy; a twelve-stone waterman in 
training appears once in a decade.” 


CLAM BAKES. 


The New York way of roasting clams is laying 
them across the bars of a grate, over a hard-coal fire, 
by which they are rather shrivelled into hard, tough 
leather. Along the Connecticut Sound shore and on 
Long Island, the bard shell clams are set close to- 
gether on their sharp edge on the ground, and a 
brush or bark fire is built over them till they are 
cooked. By this process the clam remains closed 
and keeps its liquor and flavor. At Rocky Puvint, 
Rhode Island, cobble stones are laid on the ground 
and heated by a huge fire built on them; then the 
oven is swept clean, and clams by the bushel are 
piled on the red hot stones. Seaweed covers the 
mass, and sometimes corn, chickens and tomatoes 
are added to the pile with another seaweed overcoat. 
When the clams are cooked—and the long, soft- 
shelled clam is the favorite at Rocky Point—they are 
brought to the table, and are eaten in an exceedingly 
primitive manner, fingers taking the place of forks. 
The only sauce excepting appetite is a mixture of 
melted butter and vinegar, a cup of which stands 
next to the plate of every eater, who dips the clam 
into the cup with his fingers before putting it into 
his mouth. 








TOOTH- DRAWING IN SPAIN.—A recent traveller 
in Spain describes an itinerant dentist, in the public 
square of Cadiz, to whom a patient, in the shape of a 
pain-stricken muleteer, came, griping at his jaw, for 
assistance. The grave quack did not dismount, 
hardly stooped in his saddle, but, with one experi- 
enced, far-sighted, keen glance at the cavernous tooth, 
drew a long Toledo rapier, with a curiously-twisted 
steel hilt, that hung by his side, slipped the point 
under the muleteer’s black fang, and scooped it out 
with a single twitch. With military precision he 
wiped his sword, slipped it back into its sheath, held 
out his hand for the two-penny fee, touched his som- 
brero, and rode gravely off. 





THE BROTHER OF THE PorE.—The brother of 
the Pope who recently died was a respectable old 
man, of simple tastes and habits, in personal appear- 
ance very like the Pope, and in bis long, closely-but- 
toned coat, gray pantaloons, and white straw hat of 
enormous proportions, was a familiar sight in his an- 
cient haunt and daily neighborhood. He always 
went out unattended, and generally ended the even- 
ing in a chemist’s shop, where he met a knot of 
friends, and discussed with them the politics of the 
day, particularly French politics, in which to the 
last he felt a warm interest. 





PERTINENT QUESTIONS.—A steamboat captain on 
the lakes was recently feeling his way along in the 
dark, when the lookout ahead sung out, ‘* Schooner 
without a light.” It was a close shave, and, as the 
steamer passed the sch , the captain sung out, 
** What are you doing with your infernal schooner 
here in the dark without a light?” To-his dismay, 
the skipper, who was a Frenchman, answered: 
‘* Vat ze diable you do here viz your ole steamboat 
in three feet water, eh?” and just then the steamer 
landed high and dry on a sandbank. 








HARD ForTUNE.—At a recent meeting of the 
poor- board of Paddington, England, the chairman 
remarked that in a recent visit to the infirmary he 
was accosted by a pauper inmate, who a few years 
ago possessed a fortune of $250,000 to $300,000, was a 
blood relative to one of the highest peers of the realm, 
and had lost all bis property by the failureof Overend 
and Gurney. The rules of the workhouse did not 
allow the master or the guardian to draw any dis- 
tinctions between paupers, and the only thing that 
could be done was to write to the neble lord and in- 
form him of the destitute circumstances of his poor 
relative. 





THE OTHER WORLD.—A Swedenborgian d 
Parker is attracting some notice in Toronto by the 
relation of his curious spiritual experiences. He de- 
clares that he was taken up into heaven, which is di- 
vided into zones like the earth. The frigid zone is 
peopled by Unitarians, who wear lions’ skins on 
their heads, tigers’ skins on their bodies, and bears’ 
skins on their feet, and ride in chariots of ice drawn 
by horses without any tails. 








THE CITIZEN AND RouND TABLE—The new 
form of the Citizen and Round Table, of New York, 
is convenient for binding and reading. To judge 
from the first number, we should say that it was the 
most able and independent paper in the country, 
and just what is wanted to awaken the public to look 





after the best interests of our affairs. 





BELIEF IN WITCHCRAFT. 

The belief in witchcraft is prevalent in most parts 
of England, Nearly every village and hamlet has 
its witch. No malice is expressed, simply a dread of 
offending her, even unintentionally. The unfortunate 
beings supposed to have fallen under her evil influ- 
ence are considered marked and doomed ; their friends 
still fearing to speak a word against the reputed au- 
thor of the calamity. In many instances the be- 
witched ones leave their homes never to return, to 
avoid the misery resulting from a solitary life, so 
many of their own class, even their old companions, 
disliking to associate with them. We have been ina 
village in the south of England where the second 
son, @ Jad of thirteen, had left his home, and gone to 
seek his fortune, for “ hadn’t he had an evil eye cast 
on him, and couldn’t get on at all?” The poor 
mother, while mourning for the missing one, never 
doubting the truth of the matter, but considering it 
“mighty unlucky.” This belief not only exists 
among the very poor and the more intelligent labor- 
ers, but even many of the better class of farmers, and 
occasionally thoroughly educated members of the 
higher ranks of society are infected with it. The lat- 
ter, however, invariably admit that ‘‘ cases,” as they 
term them, have never been known to occur in their 
particular community. In some instances the belief 
appears hereditary—a plague-spot that can never be 
washed away. 





Curtrovus.—It is a musical fact that every orchestra 
contains at least two musicians with mustaches, one 
in spectacles, three with bald heads, and one very 
modest man in a white cravat, who from force of 
circumstances, you will observe, plays on a brass in- 
strument. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON, 
wood, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual.” 
Oagood & Co. 

No one is better qualified to teach the uninitiate 
the mysteries of a great city than a reporter. He is, 
when plying his vocation, everywhere, and bis eyes 
are always wide open to discover matter for his col- 
umn, and in the present book the “ casual”’’ gives 
evidence that he has sought opt and found many 
things of vital interest relating to the English me- 
tropolis, that the regular reporter of news items 
would not seize. The scope of the book ranges 
through the field of moral evil and social wrong, 
and the author depicts with a vivid pencil that 
which comes within his notice. It is intensely inter- 
esting to the seeker for new facts, and especially to 
such as are engaged in solving the problem of social 
science, and endeavoring to correct social abuse, 
The catalogue of subjects is a broad one, and the au- 
thor treats them with the mind of a philosopher, as 
well as the tact of the reporter. The book is a re- 
print from the English. 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON.—This is a cheap 
edition of the foregoing work, with paper covers, 
published by Harper & Brothers, and for sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 


White Lits.—A Novel. 
thor of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” etc. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME Lona. 

Fout P.uAy, by the same author, published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, for sale by A. Wil- 
liame & Co. 

MADEMOISELLE Firty MILLIONS; or, The Adven- 
tures of Hortense Mancini. By the Countess Dash. 


Translated by Adelaide de Chaudron. 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 


A story of the days of Cardinal Mazarin, fall of 
French trickery, jealousy, intrigue, and the many 
incidents that form the total of French life, with 
just enough of wickedness to make the mass palata- 
ble. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY AND OTHER TALES. 


By William M. Thackeray. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


Printed in duodecimo form on clear type, with 
paper covers, for sale by Lee & Shepard. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. The Teacher, 


The Pupil, The School. By Nathaniel Sands. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Some very excellent ideas relating to instruction 
are contained in this book. They are in harmony 
with the new movement that is obtaining for making 
the pupil less a practiser of rote—a memoriser, led 
on by an inefficient or mechanical teacher—and more 
a thinker, who can show the reason of things, and 
know how to analyze and explain meanings of that 
which has been hitherto but little better than a mys- 
tery. We gladly welcome such books, and trust that 
many of them will follow. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

A PARSER AND ANALYZER FOR BEGINNERS, with 

Diagrams and suggestive Pictures. By Francis A. 

March, Protessor of the English Lenguage and 


Comparative Philology in Lafayette Get New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very beautifully printed and iNustrated little 
book, adapted to the purpose proclaimed in the title, 
and calculated, we should think, to prove very ad- 
vantageous to the young learner. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 


Hetty. By Henry Kingsley, author of “Strat- 
ton,” ‘ Ravenshoe,” etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Received and for sale by A. Williams & Co. 


PR 2g —The Se eee number of this excellent 
zine opens wi phical sketch of Geo. 
followed by ‘the chotoeat literary matter. 
pis pax Ee odical has attained a reputation which all 
ers may well envy. Pablished = Elliott, Thomes 
& Talbot, 63 Congress St., Boston, at 1508 year.— 
Bedford Gazette. - 
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Fashion and Gossip. 


A DELIGHTFUL RFcEPTioN.— Last week there 
was a delightful reception at the Rollins country seat 
on the Hudson River. The hous@was fragrant with 
flowers, gold fish swam In the fountains on the lawn, 
gorgeous pavilions decked with silken fiags furnished 
shade and tetes-a-tetes, and a band all the way from 
New York were musical on a dais canopied with 
blue silk. Croquet and silver chimes amused the 
gay party. Although it was understord to be a short 
dress affair, the costumes were magnificent, and silks 
rustled and diamonds sparkled. The hostess wore a 
light blue corded silk, her daughters, the Misses 
Rollins, gray silk and grenadines. The sweet bride, 
Mrs. Lawson, was radiant in white silk and pearls, 
and Mary Lyman, of Boston, won universal admira- 
tion in a flounced and puffed white India muslin. 
Rich silks with bias folds of satin, and green poults 
prettily trimmed were noticeable, but all were ar- 
tistic, Parisian and lovely. The merry party swung 
in hammocks, sailed on the river, had a charming 
little supper, danced to a Strauss waltz on the green, 
and then took their departure delighted. 


OnE Way TO CoLtEct Monry.—The Princess 
of Wales wore a rose-colored dress covered with 
white netting when she received the purses at the 
Royal Dramatic College. A part of the crimson 
cloth covered stage was carefully marked off with 
crimson cords passed through brass rods, 80 as to call 
to mind a “twenty-four foot ring,” and the prince 
and princess “ stepped into the roped arena.” They 
sat upon crimson velvet seated chairs, and before 
them defiled the happy bearers of purses, which were | 
deposited at the princess’s feet. Few of thé purse- 
bearers, it is remarked, appeared to have acquired 
the art of backing gracefully out of a royal presence. 
Some did not attempt to back at all; and some 
backed where it seemed to be as unnecessary as it 
must have been uncomfortable, and was certainly 
unsightly, that is, down the stairs, which were out 
of the range of the royal vision. An eye-witness 
says it is pretty certain that the prince was totally 
unconscious that he was doing anything funny, as 
he raked back with his stick the purses which were 
being swept away by retreating ladies’ trains; but 
his future subjects saw something exquisitely face-. 
tious in the action, and laughed consumedly. 

THOUGHT BETTER OF IT.—A pretty little Jewess 
in Detroit loved a poor young man, but ber parents 
@ year ago forced her to marry a rich old one. She 
bore her grief and a child, and recently resolved to 
suicide. She swallowed some morphine and re- 
flected; then she swallowed four cups of coffee and 
retlected again; after that she drank a glass of soda 
water and reflected a third time; the final result of 
her mental exercise was the opinion that she had 
better live and bear more grief, and perhaps more 
children; so she tore up the letter she had written 
to her first love, saw a physician, and the next day 
was about her housework as usual. 

A SENSITIVE HUNGARIAN.—Hungarian journals 
relate a singular case of suicide. A shopkeeper at 
Pesth, shot himself with a pistol, having previously 
written to a friend that “life is insupportable. I 
adore my wife, but she has grown so stout—she that 
was of so ravishing a figure when I married her.” 
He added that he preferred to die rather than be un- 
taithful to his wife on this account, or to use legal 
means to be separated from her. 


HoME AND FoREIGN GossrP.—The law-abiding 
character of the people of Chicago, was nicely illus- 
trated the other day. A woman assaulted her hus- 
band, pulled his hair, slapped his face, and otherwise 
abused him, but the husband was under bonds to 
keep the peace, and did not retaliate—— A New. 
York milliner has fallen heiress to nineteen million 
dollars. Her condition has heretofore been only sew- 
sew.—-Blacque Bey is the best whist player, and 
his wife is the prettiest woman, at White Sulphur 
Springs.——T wo women were put out of an Oshkosh 
church for snickering.——The coachman who mar- 
ried the Glen Cove young lady, offers to relinquish 
all claims for $15,000.——-A German in New York 
threw a brickbat at a grass widow to show his-love 
for her.——A New Yorker advertises a silk garter 
picked up in a stage.——-The manners of the liveried 
servants in New York excite the disgust of the pep- 
ulace.——A pretty little miss, aged fifteen, ran away 
from New Jersey to New York “in search of a hus- 
band.” The police ran her right back again, and 
without one.——A St. Louis man alleges that his 
wife is slovenly, and asks a divorce.——A colored girl 
in Georgia gave birth to five children in tive days, 
and died.— A doctor in St. Louis, who has had four 
wives, is supposed to‘have used strychnine to accel- 
erate his weddings.——It is proposed in a Georgia 
church to exclude from membership all female com- 
mupicants who wear hoops, paniers, Grecian bends, 
or small or jockey hats; also, all who paint their 
faces, wear false hair or tall boot-heels, or attempt 
other deceptions regarding hair, hoof or nails.—— 
The robe worn by the Princess Louisa of Sweden, on 
the occasion of her marriage to the Prince Royal of 


| Denmark, was made in Berlin, and cost $24,000 —— 


The sultan has directed a well-known firm of Eng- 
lish tailors to supply livery of European fasbion to 
the servants who are to wait on Eugene when she 
makes her eastern tour.—Blue and white striped 
grenadine is the favorite material of the Princess of 
Wales. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER ARMS, 


eee 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


Now this is well—now by my soul "tis well, 
Both in the being and the consequence, 
This night, beneath the naked vault of heaven, 
All the nerves set and the whole soul in play 
To compass life or death—or more than either ;— 
In the noble game of battle, to stake the world, 
And heaven, perhaps, and God, upon one throw ;— 
Why this composes me, it comforts, quickens; 
‘Tis like the Alpine hunter's wjld delights, 
His heart's joy on the splendid, deathful mountains, 
When, sheer adown precipitous descents, 
He lightly springs and leaps the unsounded chasm, 
Disdains the terror of the threatening boulder 
And light-hung avalanche, and feels it good, 

* Under the very eye and jaws of Death, 
To live and take his pleasure, like a god. 

But this is better; smoother slides the blood, 

In fuller tides, to a more excellent end, 
Than ever in the heyday of my youth, 
When I took tribute of the elements, 
Compelled the storm, the thunder and the lightning, 
‘lhe angry sea, the ng cataract, 
And mad volcano, breathing fire and smoke, 
To be my ministers and yield me p!easures. 

O, this is better! Moves through calmer airs 
This brow to death, than e’er it moved to joy. 

This body never felt a weight so dear, 

Not even of woman's slight and blissful form, 
Thine own bright head, as now it feels ef arms. 
Things had gone somewhat wrong with me, at times, 
Some breaths of grief had left a tinge of rust 

On the keen edge of youth's delightsome feelings, 
But ell is wiped away. No longer now 

I bite the dust beneath the cruel blows 

Of pitiless fate, or writhe through all my soul, 
At a friend's treachery, or eat my words 

Of joyous hope which the event flung back 

Full in my teeth, with a most utter scorn. 

Sleep sweetly on the breast of my false friend, 
O thou so beauteons and so worshipped woman! 
I would not loose a hand from its clear purpose, 
To drop it in thy curls and make thee mine. 

The steadfast. awful, lovely front of Death, 

Like some all-fair Medusa, with calm eye 

Has frozen passion at its very source, 

Has made me marble to thy melting mouth, 

To all the wooing beauty of that cheek, 

And the soft empiry of those lily brows. 

Wreathe me no laurels, though I fall with honor; 
He needs no crown whom Duty names her own, 
And leads into the palace of the sky! 

Forgive, O Country! native land the dearest, 

If I forget thee while I die for thee; ‘ 
Death is so great, such heavenly worlds it opens, 
God is so wondrous and life runs so high, 

So full, just quivering o'er the infinite, 

That not the patriot soldier's sacred passion, 

Not the pure chivalry of faithful knighthood, 

Not the loved hero’s long remembrance; 
O, not the wreath, but the Prize-Master's smile 
Allures, enamors, draws me forth and on 

The path of souls to the unknown fatherland. 
O God! my God! I die for death alone, 

The sum of life, and the pure vision of thee, 
All, only ;—sweetly the reveille breaks, 

And the eternal day in blood begins. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A SCENE AT THE OPERA. 


ISSA and her mother were in 
Italy. It was not the country of 
romance and of song to them, but 
the place where they could get 
through the most flirtations and 
display the most extravagance in 
dress and style. They could do 
anything they pleased with the 
general, now, for he had grown 
suddenly very old, and ambition 
was dead within him. Mrs. 
Bellair and her daughter were 
called the dashing Americans, 
and they were never stinted in 
means or desires. 

Lissa sat one day, in all the 
glory of a gorgeous toilet, at the 
casement of a Roman hotel, looking down upon the 
gay crowds beneath. 

*- O, this is life!” she exclaimed. “ It is my native 
air; I never wish to go back to America. Can we 
not prevail upon uncle to stay here? He is so rest- 
less, that every day Iam looking for orders to pack 
Up and move on.” 

“Your uncle is not so well, this morning,” said 
Mrs. Bellair, glancing up from the magazine she was 
inspecting—the leaf open at the fashion-plate. 

“* How dreadful it would be if he should die here, 
mamma! I wish Philip would come— 0! as I live, 
there is Lord Howth. Do you see?—in that beauti- 
ful open barouche—smiling and talking just now, to 
that dark, splendid-looking man with mustaches, 
who must be at the very least acount. How came 
he here—do you suppose? Perhaps he heard we were 
here. See—he recognizes us; he has bowed.” And 





the vain girl smiled, in a flutter of happiness, as the 
young nobleman seemed to call the attention of his 
friend to her. 

That same afternoon he called, and entertained 
them for an hour with all the idle gossip he had 
picked up on the voyage. 

“ By the way, have you heard this new singer?” 
asked Lord Howth; “ Miss Thornton—one of your 
own countrywomen?” 

“We are going to-night,” said Mrs. Bellair, to 
Lissa’s dismay—for she had felt almost secure of an 
invitation. 

Meantime General Vandervelt came in with an ab- 
sent look. He seemed giad to see his friend, and cor- 
dially invited bfin to take a seat in his box at the 
opera-house. Lisea’s face was radiant again. The 
summit of her ambition would be reached—public 
attention from a bona fide nobleman! 

Evening found them together, for Lord Howth 
had come early, and was unwontedly agreeable, 
though at times a look of care, a preoccupied expres- 
sion, stcle into his face. General Vandervelt was also 
in better spirits than usual. He praised the bril- 
liancy of the company, the beauty of the ladies, and 
above all extolled the richness and freshness of the 
stage-scenery. It was something almost marvellous. 
Knights and retainers stood about, decked in the 
barbarous splendors of an early age—the scene was 
at the opening of a forest, and the leavés of the trees, 
shining in the radiance of numberless torches—the 
cool, soft grasses—the distant aisles under the inter- 
laced foliage of branching elms, made one forget al- 
most all the other surroundings. 

Suddenly the queen of song appeared; there was 
an instantaneous hush, for her beauty held the vast 
audience spellbound. Lissa turned with fiery eye 
and pale cheeks to Lord Howth. 

* Did you know?”’ she whispered, in visible agita- 
tion. 

But he was intent on the glorious vision before 
him, and neither answered nor moved, Mrs. Bellair 
gazed with a look of blank horror, then drew back, 
trembling from head to foot. But General Vander- 
velt, as she came forward, that same sweet smile of 
old dimpling the witching lips, sprang to his feet, 
and, with outstretched arms, leaned over the box, in 
view of the whole audience, with the thrilling cry 
of— 

“Sybil—my Sybil!” upon his lips; then he fell 
down by the side of his friend Lord Howth, and was 
carried out insensible. | 

Lord Howth attended him to his botel, and re- 
mained with him till his recovery. When he left 
him, he was apparently asleep. On the following 
morning he was found dead at his table, two letters 
lying beside him, sealed, directed to ‘‘ Miss Thornton, 
Prima Donna.” 

So Lissa’s dream of Italy was at an_end for the 
present; for it became imperative that Mrs. Bellair 
should return to America in order to attend to the 
estate. In the same paper that recorded the sudden 
death of the rich American, taking care to give all 
the particulars of the scene that occurred at the 
opera-house, was the announcement of Miss Thorn- 
ton’s sudden departure for England. 

Sybil had scarcely faltered at sight ofthe face she 
most dreaded on earth—she had gone bravely 
through with her role—but on her return to her 
hotel, she gave way to the conflicting emotions that 
the scene bad called torth, and wept like a child. 
Miss Trott, as usual, was her confidante; she had, 
also, while enjoying the triumph of her darling from 
one of the side-scenes, ‘witnessed the strange in- 
cident. 

“T thought I should faint, for a moment, my 
dear,” she said to Sybil; “ but all at once it flashed 
over me who it might be. Now don’t you worry, my 
child; the Lord meant he should see you, to punish 
him—and the Lord generally does those things right.” 
And 80, with her rude comfort, Sybil was obliged to 
be contented. 

Sybil had been the rounds of all the studios, striv- 
ing to learn something of Philip Bellair. Once or 
twice she had heard of him. Several of the artists 
had met him. They described him as a young man 
of splendid gifts, who made money easily, and squan- 
dered, lent, gave it away—cared nothing for it, and 
seemed rather, to regard its accumulation with posi- 
tive horror. Sometimes he was called the “mad 
American,” and it was shrewdly guessed, they said, 
that some love affair was at the bottom of it; for he 
shunned the society of women, and rarely spoke of 
them but with ill-concealed bitterness that proved 
the probing of some rankling wound. He had lately 
gone to England in company with two young bloods, 
they further said, who were not very favorably 
spoken of. ‘So much Sybil learned, unconscious that 
she in her turn was followed by Lord Howth, who 
dogged her every step. 

When she left the capital, Sybil had not learned of 
General Vandervelt’s death—but letters had been 
placed in her hands which she read on the journey; 
in a softened mood, for now that he was dead she re- 
called what he bad been to her in the years long past. 
He did not ask to see her again, he said; but spoke of 
his undying remorse, his unquenchable love. He told 
her that had he learned sooner, and through other 
sources, whose child Sybil really was, he should have 
felt himself called upon to fulfil the duties of a father 
—that he would have scorned to regard her other 
than as a child, bound to him most sacredly. He 
confessed himself aware of Philip’s love for her; also, 
that he had tried to thwart him in every conceivable 
manner, but that since the knowledge of her rela- 
tionship bad become known to him, he had willed the 





of neglect in her mother’s case, he said he could not 

defend himself; that he had awakened too late to the 

conviction of his great sin, and when he would have 

aided the unfortunate creature, she was gone. Hé 

ended by appealing sacredly to God and to her for 

pardon, and appeared to have a presentiment of sud-. 
den death. 

Sybil shed regretful tears over this letter, and found 
that not only could she forgive him, but an almost 
regretful grief sprang upas she thought of all his 
suffering and sadness, a pity and tenderness as she 
remembered his exceeding kindness and fervent love. 
His pale face on the night of the opera—though its 
presence then gave her a wild, strange exultation— 
now seemed an accusing shadow between her and her 
triumph. 

‘* If I had only known how heartily he repented,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘I would have seen him once, 
At all events, no one should have kept me from look- 
ing on his face, pale and still in death—for do I not 
owe all that I am to his protecting care? If I had 
only known how deeply he repented!” she murmur- 
ed over and over again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WITHERSTONE PARK. 


On Sybil’s arrival in England, almost the first per- 
son who made a formal call was Lord Howth. Sybil 
was indignant at his pertinacity in following her, and 
treated bim not only with coldness, but with marked 
displeasure. 1t did not seem in any way to abate his 
ardor, which seemed with each repulse to flame forth 
more violently than before. He was a puzzle which 
she strove in vain to read. 

*‘ What can be the man’s motive?” she asked her- 
self again and again. ‘Can it be possible that affec- 
tion for me is his ruling passion? I cannot think 80; 
it is not like the man. Something underlies his in- 
tents and purposes, which I cannot fathom.” 

Here, as elsewhere in her musical tours, the beau- 
tifal artiste gained new laurels. So fresh, so charm- 
ing—and yet with an air so gracefully dignified, said 
the English journals, slow though they generally are 
to accord praize to American talent. It had been her 
dearest wish to visit the place of her birth, if only as 
a stranger. Of its magnitude and value she had 
formed no idea, and as it was but twenty miles fram 
London, she and Miss Trott took the cars one day, to 
visit Witherstone Park. The terminus was still five 
miles from the place, 80 Sybil hired a little pony- 
carriage, and driving herself, soon entered a succes- 
sion of pretty lanes and smooth, gravelled roads, and 
stretches of park, dotted with grand old timber. By- 
and-by, she came upon a little cottage nestling among 
oak trees, and whose wealth of vines and lovely roses 
told that some hand of taste had planted them, and 
that their owner was no ordinary lover of the beau- 
ties of God’s fair-earth. 

On her knees, engaged in tending a crimson-bud- 
ded geranium, was a woman, thin, and even in her 
bending posture, stately. When she turned, at sound 
of wheels, she showed a white, patient face, whose 
deeply-sunken dark eyez told of many tears and 
many sorrows. Sybil reined up her little pony, and 
pausing till the woman slowly lifted herself and came 
limping forward, apparently with difficulty, she ask- 
ed her if she would direct her to Witherstone Park. 

*“‘You areon the grounds now,” replied the wo- 
man, with a straight, sad glance at Sybil’s beautiful 
face. ‘* This-portion of the estate has only been late- 
ly opened for travel; the present owner, being about 
torun for Parliament, has given this opportunity 
that the place may be visited. It is a very old 
seat.” 

The woman’s manner and language proclaimed 
that she was not a servant in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but her dress and surroundings puzzled 
Sybil. 

“Tam very glad we are not trespassing,” she said, 
in her quiet voice. ‘Can we see the mansion?” 

“O, certainly. There are some fine paintings 
there.” She p d, and a pained expression came 
into her wild, dark eyes; fora moment she seemed 
looking tar beyond them. Then, with something like 
a gasp, bringing herself back, she added, “ Jt is a 
mile from here. You must take that road,” pointing 
out one between the trees. ‘‘ Turn but once, to your 
right, when you come to a large oak with a paling at 
its foot. You look weary. Will you come in my 
place and get some refreshments?” 

* No, I thank you,” Sybil replied, gathering up the 
reins. “I may wish todosoon my return. Is the 
present owner of the estate at home?” she asked, 
carelessly, as she prepared to leave the place. 

‘* Lord Howth, madam—I heard yesterday he had 
come back.” 

‘Lord Howth!” Sybil grasped her reins with such 
force that the horse backed across the road. “ Did I 
understand you aright?” she asked again, looking at 
the woman, with wild, wide-open eyes. ‘ Lord 
Howth the proprietor of this estate? Why, I thought 
—I heard—” And Sybil’s pallid lips could scarcely 
form the words. 

**Perhaps you never heard the history of the 
place?’’ said the woman, with the same straight, ut- 
terly mournfal look. “ Lord Howth was the grand- 
son of the old lord—his daughter’s second son. The 
elder disappeared mysteriously, years ago, and noth- 
ing was ever heard from him. The family name was 
Witherstone, but on the death of a Lord Howth, he 
who succeeded took that name, in accordance with 
the will. You see they were Howths on one side, 
and Witherstones on the other.” 

Sybil comprehended not one word of all thie, which 





been. Her thoughts went back to that poor, old, 
broken man, living in penury and degradation, and 
dying in a mad-house, Was he the son who was 
never heard of? Was he once heir toa title, and 
despoiled of all through the faithlessness of a woman 
—and that woman her mother? Again and again 
she attempted to ask after that unfortunate, unprin- 
cipled creature, but something restrained her. Now 
Lord Howth’s sudden desire to marry her, his plead- 
ings, his dogged constancy, were all explained, and 
he stood revealed in his true colors, ; 
“ There’s a sad and awful story connected with the 
place,” continued the woman, her eyes growing | 
colder, as she fingered, mechanically, the strings of 
her garden apron, “ and if you come in as you return, 
perhaps I may tell you. At all events, it has left one 
woman on earth a soiled and useless creature, wait- 
ing only for that which eludes her at every taurn—her 
final dissolution.” 

Sybil listened with a wildly-beating heart. She 
could not speak—hardly dared think, This woman, 
whose very voice told that she had lost al! interest, 
all hope, all that make life desirable—who was she? 
Suddenly the woman caught at the rein, close to the 
pony’s head, and drew the little carriage, pony and 
all, nearly upon her. Indeed, her gown was tram- 
pled and torn, but she dragged the vehicle up to the 
door, breaking down roses, choice plants, whatever 
was in the way. She was but just in time, for a fly- 
ing horse passed them, with the remnants of a heavy 
carriage dragging at his heels—the dry nostrils and 
flaming eyes of the beast showing him to be in mor- 
tual terror, while every now and then he bounded for- 
ward, furious at the impediment behind him, strik- 
ing the mutilated vehicle against the trees. 

“ O, somebody may be hurt!” cried Sybil, looking 
after the creature, with strained eyes. 

“ The keeper will see to it,” said the woman, draw- 
ing a breath of relief. ‘“ You would have been dash- 
ed to pieces,” she muttered; “ thank Gcd that you 
stopped 1” 

“IT am so sorry for your pretty garden!” said 
Sybil. 

‘©, never mind that—I get all the flowers I want; 
the gardener is a friend of mine. Don’t forget what 
I told you about the oak.” 

“ What a strange woman!” said Miss Trott, draw- 
ing her veil down. 

** S$o—the mystery is solved at last,” said Sybil, in 
a low voice. ' 

“ What mystery, my dear?” 

* You heard what she said. Lord Howth is the 
owner of Witherstone Park. My poor father was 
the missing eldest son, who would have succeeded to 
this estate—which in turn would have been mine. 
Do you wonder now that this man is crazy to marry 
me?” 

“ But 1 thought that fortunes of this kind descend- 
ed only to the male heirs in a direct line.” 

“ That is only when they are entailed. I have been 
studying about this Witherstone estate ever since I 
have been here, and my lawyer assures me that my 
claim is absolute. You see, if I do not marry Lord 
Howth, I shall make him a poor man.” 

“Dear gracious! how strange it all seems, to be 
sure! I hope he wont try to poison you.” 

** Nonsense! he is too much of a coward for that. 
Fortunately, I have put my business in competent 
hands, and he knows it. Hark! that was a groan, 
Somebody is hurt.” 

“It seems as if I do hear a moaning, Miss Sybil— 
and see, the dumb beast stops.” 

Sybil listened, sprang out, and then, guided by the 
voice of suffering, found a man lying within the 
dense shadow of the forest trees, one hand thrown 
over his head, from which the blood was streaming, 
How strangely the shimmering sunbeams played over 
that deathly face! One loud cry, and Sybil came fly- 
ing back to the carriage. 

“O, what shall we do?” she cried. “It is the 
dearest friend I have in all the world!” 

*¢ Dear me— what can we do?” cried Miss Trott, 
springing out of the carriage and fastening the pony, 
* I’m strong—couldn’t we get bim in here?” 

“ We'll try,” said Sybil, hopefully. And how it 
was accomplished, neither could have told; but the 
lifeless burden was deposited therein. 

Sybil walked beside the horse, and in a few mo- 
ments they were at the door of the little cottage. A 
farm-hand was called, and the wounded man soon 
deposited in the only spare room in the little cottage. 
That stranger was Philip Bellair. 

Medical skill was summoned. Philip was for a 
week feverish and delirious. Sybil remained with 
Miss Trott, at an inn near by, and rode often over to 
the cottage. Every day she fancied she found new 
exvellences in the character of the broken woman, 
whose attentions on behalf of the stranger were 
unabated. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
FOUND. 

ONE day, as they sat together, Sybil asked, with 
averted eyes: 

“ Was it ever Known what became of Mr. Wither- 
stone’s wife?” - 

** Don’t call her that—she forfeited that honorable 
title,” cried the woman, in a low voice. “The wo- 
man returned to England, to live in the capacity of a 
servant, where she had brought infamy as its mis- 
tress. Be warned, you who are so beautiful, by her 
bitter fate. Child, the wretched wife of poor Harry 
Witherstone is before you. I never thought to make. 








bulk of his property to his nephew. From the charge 
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indeed was not as clearly explained as it might have 


this confession, for it is known to but few here who 
Iam; but you, a stranger, have won my heart—and 

































































; 4 Sybil still argued with her mother, who had suffered 
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you will not be near me to remind me what I am and 
what I have been.” 

She bowed her head; the hot tears streamed 
through her thin fingers. Some one bent heavily 
upon her knee. A strong, warm grasp encircled 
those thin hands—a voice full of tears and love whis- 
pered: 

** Mother—O mother!” 

The woman sprang up, affrighted. 

“No, no—it cannot be for me—this great mercy!” 

‘she cried. 

“It is, mother. Iam the child of Harry Wither- 
stone—the child he took, when she was a little babe, 
to America.” 

“*O my Heavenly Father!’’ cried the woman, with 
streaming eyes; “‘ surely thy ways are past finding 
out!” . And she drew the beautiful girl to her heart. 
“But this must not be,” she cried, with sudden 
sternness. ‘“ My sin must be fully, entirely expiated. 
I must live, henceforth, alone.” And she moved 
back, with hard, glittering eyes. 


* Mother, is it thas you repulse my tenderness?” | 


cried Sybil. 

* You do not know me, child, or you would blush 
to call me by that sacred name. You are all inno- 
cence, I am all guilt.” 

“You are my mother,” cried Sybil, with a fresh 
burst of tears. “I do know all—bat I know, also, 
that a few moments before he died, my father waked 
out of asleep, and said to me, with a look I ‘shall 
never forget—' Remember, child, I forgive her.’ I 
was too young to know what he meant, but I do 
know, now. Something told him, perhaps, in that 
supreme moment, that I should meet you.” 

“God bless you for those words!” sobbed the wo- 
man. 

“And you will let me love you, mother?” 

“Child”—and the arms dropped nerveless—“ if 
you can.” 

“I can, and I do. O mother, don’t shrink from 
me—I cannot bear it.” 

“Think how I have betrayed my trust. Can I 
take your innocent head upon this guilty breast? 
You should hate me—curse me, rather !’’ 

*No,no; you must not talk so, or you will break 
my heart. I cannot hate or curse you, but I do—be- 
lieve me—I do love you. You wrong your own soul 
—you wrong me.” 

“Alas! my dear child, you know nothing of the 
world, They will not recognize one who has fallen, 
and through me they will stab and neglect you.” 

“ Mother, the world is nothing to me. I am sick 
of its hollowness, tired of its frivolity; I crave only 
retirement and your love.” 

“Angel!” murmured the woman, her eyes tender 
with fresh tears. 

“And you will come with me?” 

“ Wait'till this strange excitement passes; wait till 
I can think coolly.” 


her thoughts to dwell so much on the past that she 
was almost a monomaniac. She had unfolded all her 
errors to her child, and it required much persuasion 
to convince the solitary woman that she had so far 
expiated hersin by self-abnegation as much as human 
‘means would avail to right the wrong. The rest she 
must leave with God. 

Sybil’s plan was carried out; and after her mar- 
riage, she, with her mother and household, went to 
America. Mies Trott’s was now a proud position. 
Dressed neatly, in her black silk, her cap of rich lace, 
Quaker-like in its plainness,she took at once her right 
position. To her were committed the keys and the 
care of the house and servants. No one knew the 
past history of the pale, sad, loving woman whom 
Sybil called mother, but she was treated with the ut- 
most deference. No need now of exacting respect 
from Lissa and her mother—they were almost cring- 
ing in their humility. Lissa hoped to secure the 
hand of @ certain wealthy merchant, who had once 
been devoted to Sybil, but the thing was by no means 
decided. Mrs. Bellair kept her own apartments; but 
in her heart she was proud of her son’s wife—proud 
of the homage she received—only it was not the ten- 
der pride of love. 

All who had aided Sybil in her poverty were sought 
out, and rendered happy by some appropriate gift. 
Sybil never forgot her sad youth. To her the poor 
and suffering were especially sacred, and her gentle 
goodness made her more friends than her wealth, 
while at home she was indeed the angel of the 
household—the constant wife, the tender mother. 


GREENLANDERS AT HOME. 








As a rule, everything is safe from theft in Danish 
Greenland—a fact which certainly speaks volumes 
for the teaching of the missionaries, when we know 
how villanously addicted to picking and stealing are 
the natives on the other side of Davis Strait, and to 
the north of the glaciers of Melville Bay. Every- 
thing is safe—with one exception—that being a bot- 
tle of anything in the shapeof grog. The Green- 


landers are passionately fond of spirits, no matter , 


how vile may be the quality, so long as it “ brings on 
the drunk.” They are allowed a glass on the king’s 
birthday, and other high festivals, and when rowing 
in boats, the Danish officers are accustomed to give 
them one small glass of schnapps every fuur miles, 
It is remarkable how quickly they know when the 
distance has been accomplished. If the officer is not 
80 cognizant, coughs, and a pantomime of swallow- 
ing a glass of grog soon remind him that the boat- 
men require their ‘‘ brandymilk.’’ The priest at one 
of the settlements has engaged an old fellow to feed 
his dogs in winter, the stipulated payment being a 
little money and a glass of schnapps. Every morn- 
ing, after emptying his grog, he was seen to bend his 





At that moment Miss Trott looked in. 

“ Miss Sybil, he seems to know things now. Hadn’t 
you better see him?” she asked. 

Casting one smiling glance towards the bewildered 
woman, Sybil entered the darkened room where 
Philip lay. He said nothing as she bent over him— 
only smiled tranquilly, as a babe might. An hour 
later he talked freely. 

* T had forgotten all the past, when I saw you look- 
ing down at me,” he said. ‘‘I thought I was in my 
uncle’s house, and you had not left it.” 

“ But now you remember?” 

“QO yes. My poor uncle; I saw bis death in the 
papers. Sybil, you—you never married him?” 

** No,” she said, shuddering. 


“Thank God!” he responded. “It almost killed © 


me, Sybil,” he added, after a pause, louking up, piti- | 


fully. “I did everything to drown thought, but I 
have been true to you, Sybil.” 

Sitting there, his feeble hand clasped in hers, she | 
told him her story. It was all so strange—Sybil | 
righted—Lord Howth an interloper—Sybil’s mother 
redeemed—a fortune in store for both of them. No 
wonder he could hardly bear the recital. 





CHAPTER XV. 
GOD'S WHEELS GRIND SLOWLY.” 

“THEN it is all up, Bannister?” said Lord Howth, 
with a groan. 

“The proofs are all right, my lord,” replied the 
lawyer. ‘* Il am very sorry for you, but it would be 
worse than useless for you to go to law.” 

“ By Heaven—I’m a beggar!” muttered the disap- 
pointed man. ‘“ If 1 had been honorable at the first, 
perhaps—” He bit his lip, and covered his face with 
his hand. 

** You should not feel so sensitive about this mat- 
ter, Lord Howth,” said the lawyer. ‘ Lady Wither- 





stone—though, by the way, she wishes me to drop 
the title,” he added, seeing the young man start; 
“she will willingly resign her claim to one-half the 
estate in your favor—ske has made that offer repeat- 
edly.” 

“ Yes, I know,” muttered the young man. “ You 
may come again to-morrow, Bannister; I'll think of 
it—perhaps accept it.” 

“No fear about that,” muttered the lawyer, draw- 
ing on his gloves, as he went down stairs; “ any fool 
would.” ~ 

And so the helpless nobleman wes utterly at the 
mercy of the woman he had once thought of dishon- 
oring. ‘ God’s mills do grind.” 

Meantime, Philip had recovered, thankful to God 
for his mercy. His accident had made him a better 
and more thoughtful man. 


| 
{ 








head reverently; until, beiug watched, he was ub- 
served to squirt the spirits back into a bottle con- 
cealed in the breast of his jacket. This he mixed 
with water, and sold to the other natives, so that the 
old rascal lived royally on Uerr Pastor’s morning 
dram. When the annual ship comes from Denmark, 
a crew of uatives board her outside the harbor with 
a dusky pilot. For their services, in addition to pay, 
they receive a glass of schnapps. Sometimes this 
glaes is sold to another long beforehand. A cay tain 
of one of these ships told me that he could never un- 
derstand how yearly it constantly happened that one 
or two of the crew were intoxicated after receiving 
the dram, until a trusty old boatswain put him “ up” 
to the trick. 
behind a boat ur a mast, and equirt the contents of 
his mouth into that of his neighbor to whom he had 
sold it, though the amount of self-denial required to 
be exercised in a case of this nature must, to an Es- 
kimo, be enormous! Though rather addicted to 
striking very close bargains with their gcod friend 
the Tuduié (the name they give to the English), they 
are yet, apart from business, exceedingly hospitable, 
and you can always depend upon the best their huts 
afford, if by chance you are driven to seek their 
shelter from the storm, no returu being asked; 
though the custom in such cases is to ask the master 
of the house to share what provisions you have, es- 
pecially your brandy-flask, and to present the wife 
with a rigsdaler when you come away. An invita- 
tion to drink coffee before their threshold is looked 


upon as a mark of great regard and friendship. The | 


giviug of vails to servants prevails to an alarming 
extent in Greenland, however. Servants, moreover, 


not costing much, and being worth still less, are kept | 


in considerable numbers. There is one servant whose 


business it is to feed the dogs; another,will limit her 


exertion to softening the stiff sealskin boot, with the 
Kamik-stick, or, as it is sometimes called, the Reiser- 
coonah or travelling wife, because, when on their 


| travel, the men have to apply it themselves to the 


soles of their boots, and then dry the dogskin socks, 
which soon get wet with perspiration. The woman 
whose business it is to look after the boots, if asked 
to bring a pitcher of water, would never think of do- 
ing so, but would send for the boy whose special duty 
it is, though he may be at a considerable distance. 
They are as improvident as they are hospitable; 
rarely thinking of the future, and often neglecting to 
lay up sufficient food for the winter; so that they 
will sometimes die of starvation in the little outposts 
in the winter before they can arrive at the colonies, 
through broken ice and water, to receive the bread 
which the government declares no man shall die for 
the want of. Again, their own law is, that every- 
thing shall be divided, and it is painfully amusing to 
see @ crowd of hungry natives standing on the shore, 


i 
A man, after receiving his grog, will go 


waiting for an adventurous man who had gone out 
among the broken ice and trembling bergs to kill a 
seal for the starving settlement; yet their hunger 
once satisfied, the offer of a halfpenny diamond ring, 
or a scarlet cotton pocket-handkerchief would be 
quite sufficient to tempt them to dispose of the rest 
for dog’s food. It is thas much the same whether 
the government gives high or low prices for the oilor 
ivory. The morea Greenlander receives, the more he 
wastes. Pay a native a few rigsdaler, and the chances 
are that ten minutes afterwards you will see him dis- 
posing of the whole amount in the trader’s shop. 
Thus a little change is quite sufficient for a settle- 
ment, because it does not long remaingin any single 
individual’s pocket. No doubt this sharing of the 
product of the hunt is absolutely necessary in a com- 
munity always struggling between pienty and starva- 
tion, but it conduces to the stand-still of the natives 
in civilization: a hunter having no stimulus to, or 
reward for, superior exertion or skill, except the vain- 
glory of the thing—the lazy, worthless loafer being 
every whit as well off as he. 

They are a humorous people, fond of little rough 
jokes, and most communicative and pleasant with 
those whom they like and trust; but they are very 
little to be depended on, and are curiously vacillat- 
ing and fickle. However, if they once decide not to 
go anywhere with a person whom they despise or dis- 
like, no bribe will tempt them to change their deter- 
mination; though, on the other hand, even if you 
are a favorite, it is not altogether certain that they 
will really go with you until you are fairly outside of 
the place. The only way to secure them is toadvance 
@ little of their pay beforehand. They are never 
known to break a contract of this nature. But then 
they must have their own way, and to pass a trading- 
post without sleeping and drinking kavit wou'd bean 
innovation unheard of in Greenland. On all sides 
you would be told that it was impossible. They are 
fond of ridiculing the Europeans; indeed, this f rms 
their principal amusement in winter. Any little pe- 
culiarity in person, manner or conduct will be in- 
stantly noted within a day of your arrival. The re- 
sult is that no European in the country is known by 
anything but some sobriquet, sometimes not over- 
complimentary. One of the governors, who has a 
remarkably prominent nose, is called ‘‘ Kringalik,” 
| the nose; another, Tulgak, the raven, from his dark 
i complexion; a third, pitted with the small-pox, is 
known as ‘‘ Cheese-rind;” Vahl, the naturalist, was 
| known by a word which signifies the “ diligent catch- 
' er,’? the name being applied in derision of his ento- 

mological and botanical researches, and not in ad- 
' miration of his ability to catch seals, of which, in- 
5 deed, he caught none. One of our party, being a 
little, stout man, was called at one place Apalear- 
soak, the little auk or rotje,and at another settle- 
ment he used to be known as “the peddler,” Herr 
| A—— being a collector of all sorts of Eskimo curios- 
ities; while another foreigner, who did not impress 
the people much with his wisdom, is remembered as 
| Pitlokiak—the weak-minded man, or fool. The pres- 
ent writer was first called “ Usuk,” the bearded seal, 
' and finally settled down, as being the tallest man of 
the party, into ‘* Nerkersoak ’’—great muscle—(Nerke 
flesh, soak great). They are very fund of a name 
which by a slight twist of the tongue can be convert- 
' ed into a double entendre, as many Eskimo words can 
be, several only differing slightly in sound, though 
| with an entirely ditferent meaning. Of course you 
' are the last man to know of your own name. Among 
’ themselves they are not a whit better. Ask a native 
his name, and he will hesitate to tell you. If it is 
very good, his modesty will keep him from mention- 
ing it, but if it is the contrary, his shame will 
equally act a barrier to your acquiring the desired 
_ information. ; 








WONDERFUL CALCULATORS. 








On the third day of July, 1859, some of the emi- 
nent members of the Academy of Science, at Paris, 
including MM. Arago, Lacroix, Libra and Sturm, 
met to examine a remarkable boy, whose powers of 
mental calculation were deemed quite inexplicable. 

The boy, named Vito Mangiamele, a Silician, was 
the son of a shepherd, and was about eleven years 
old. 

The examiners asked him several questions which 

they knew, under ordinary circumstances, to be 
| tedious of solution—such as the cube root of 3.796,416, 
| and the tenth root of 282,475,249. The first of these 
he answered in half a minute, the second in three 
| minutes. One question was of the following com- 
plicated character: What number complies with the 
following propositions—that if its cube be added to 
five times its square, and then 42 times the number, 
and the number 42 be subtracted from the result, the 
number is equal to 0 or zero? 

M. Arago repeated this question a second time, 
but while he was finishing the last word, the boy 
replied : 

_ The number is five.” 

Such cases greatly puzzle ordinary mathematicians. 
Buxton, Colburn and Bidder have at different times 
_exhibited this unaccountable power of accounting. 








Jedediah Buxton, although his grandfather was a | 


| clergyman, and his father a schoolmaster, was so 
, neglected in his education that he could not even 
write; his mental faculties were slow, with the one 
wonderful exception of his power of mental arith- 
metic. 
After hearing a sermon, he remembered and cared 
for nothing concerning it except the number of 
| words, which he had counted during their delivery. 





If a period of time, or size of an object, were men- 
tioned in his hearing, he almost unconsciously began 
to count how many seconds, or how many huir’s- 
breadths there were in it. He walkéd from Chester- 
field to London on purpose to have the gratification 
of seeing George II., and while in the metropolis he 
was taken much notice of by members of the Roya) 
Society. On one occasion he went to see Garrick in 
Richard III.; but instead of attending to the per- 
formance in the usual way, he found occupation in 
counting the number of words uttered by each 
performer. 

After striding over a field in two or three direc- 
tions, he would tell the number of square inches it 
contained. He could number all the pints of beer he 
had drank at all the houses he had ever visited dur- 
ing half acentury. He once set himself to reckon 
how much a farthing would amount to if doubled 
one hundred and forty times; the result came out in 
such stupendous number of pounds sterling as re- 
quired thirty-nine places of figures to represent it. 

In 1750, this problem was put to him: to find out 
how many cubical eighths of an inch there aré in a 
quadrangulat mass which measuréd 231,145,789 yards 
long, 5,642,732 yards wide, and 54.965 yards thick; he 
answered this, as all the rest, mentally. On one oc- 
casion be made himself what he called “ drunk with 
reckoning ”’ the following: *‘ In 200 000 million cubic 
miles how many grains of eight different kinds of 
corn and pulse, and how many hairs an inch long?” 
He ascertained by actual counting how many of each 
kind of grain, and how many hairs an inch long, 
would go to an inch cube, and then set himself about 
his enormous self-imposed task. He’ could suspend 
any of his problems for any length of time, and re- 
sume at the point where he left off; and could con- 
verse on other subjects while thus employed. He 
could never give any account of the way in which he 
worked out bis problems; nor did his singular but 
exceptional faculty bring him any other advantage 
than that of being invited to the houses of the gentry 
as a kind of show. 

Zerah Colburn, who excited much interest in Lon- 
don in 1812, was a native of Vermont. At six years 
old, he suddenly showed extraordinary powers of 
mental calculation. By processes which seemed to 
be almost unconscious to himself, and were wholly so 
to others, he answered arithmetical questions of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

When eight years old, he was taken to London, 
where he astonished many learned auditors and 
spectators by giving correct solutions to such prob- 
lems as the following: Raise 8 to the sixteenth power; 
give the square root of 106,929; give the cube root of 
268 336,125; how many seconds are there in 48 years? 
The answers were always given in @ very few min- 
utes—sometimes in a few seconds. He was ignorant 
of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, and did not know 
how or. why particular modes of process came into 
his mind. On one occasion, the Duke of Gloucester 
asked him to multiply 21,734 by 543; something in 
the boy’s manner induced thé duke to ask how hedid 
it, from which it appeared that the boy arrived at 
the result by multiplying 65,202 by 181, an equivalent 
process; but why he made this change in the factors 
neither he nor any one else could tell. 

Ze2rah Colburn was unlike other boys also in this, 
that he had more than the usual number of toes and 
fingers; a peculiarity observable also in his father 
and some of his brothers. 

An exceptional instance is presented in the case of 
Mr. Bidder of this faculty cultivated to a highly use- 
ful purpose. George Parker Bidder, when six years 
old, used to amuse himself by counting up to 100, 
then to 1000, then to 1,000,000; by degrees he accus- 
tomed himself to contemplate the relations of high 
numbers, and used to build up peas, marbles and 
shot into squares, cubes, and other regular figures. 
He invented processes of his own, distinct from those 
given in books on arithmetic, and could solve all the 
usual questions mentally more rapidly than otber 
boys with the aid of pen and paper. When he be- 
came eminent as a civil engineer, he was wont to 
embarrass the parliamentary council on’ contested 


, railway bills, by confuting their statements of figures 


almost before the words were out of their mouths. 
In 1856 he gave to the Institution of Civil Engincers 
an interesting account of this singular arithmetical 
faculty—so far, at least, as to show that memory has 
less todo with it than is generally supposed: the 
processes are actually worked out seriatim, but with 
a rapidity almost inconceivable. 


~—* 
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EVIL SPEAKING. 

Slander is like the Greek fire in the ancient war- 
fare, which burned unquenched beneath the water; 
or like the weeds, which, when you have extirpated 
them in one place, are sprouting forth vigorously in 
anv ther spot, at the distance of many hundred yards. 
A man who, for a moment’s gossiping gratification, 
drops an idle word affecting a neighbor’s character, 
resembles that Scotchman who, from partiality to 
the flora of his native land, sowed the little thistle- 
down in the British colony where he had raised his 
tabernacle, and where that nuisance to agriculturis's 
had been unknown up to that time. It grew and 
flourished ; and breezes—like the active wind of talk, 
that soon propagates a slander—carried the wing- 
ed seeds hither and thither, to found for their ob- 
noxious species thousands of new homes. 





“ Pat, you are wearing your stcckings wrong side 
outward.” ‘Och, and don’t I know it, to be sure? 
There’s a hole on the other side, there is.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IMPEDIMENTA, 





BY HENRY FOSTER. 
All through this wide world of ours, 
Green with grass and bright with flowers, 


Golden with the sunlight's glow, 
Silvered with the waters’ flow, 


Through the beauties that have birth 
On the changing face of earth, 

There are burdened souls who go 

Up and down in paths of woe. 


Not for them the free birds sing, 
Not for them the wild woods ring 
With the mystic melody 

Of nature’s varied minstrelsy. 
Music of the rippling stream, 

Glory of the sunset gleam, 

Voice of waters, song of bird, 

Pass unheeded and unheard. 
Burdened with some bygone care, 
Shadowed with some past despair, 
They have not true strength of men 
From its depths to rise again. 
Living in a dreary past, 

Though the years are speeding fast. 
Failures they, in heart and life, 
Warriors shrinking from the strife; 
Guideboards, showing what to shun, 
Showing, too, what might be done; 
Travellers in a treadmill round, 
Gaining ne'er an inch of ground. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


RANDOLPH PERRY'S TEMPTATION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


enn eee 


To those who were not accuttomed to the mysteri- 
ous workings of that Divine Providence which “‘pass- 
eth understanding,” it may have seemed as though 
that providence had deserted Randolph Perry in his 
old age, and utterly cast him off. And his was, in- 
deed, a hard lot. We do not often find a case of such 
great hardship in human affairs; for, although he 
had begun life with the brightest prospects, with 
abundant wealth, a pleasant home, a loving wife and 
children, his seventieth summer found him stripped 
of all save the roof above his head, and seriously 
threatened with the loss of that. Twenty long, 
weary years back, his reverses had begun in the sud- 
den and distressing death of his dear wife; and this 
irreparable blow was soon after followed by the 
elopement ot his daughter Annie, the pet and darling 
of his heart, with an artfal scoundrel with a sham 
title, who had probably left his native land across 
the sea upon compulsion. He heard of her but once 
afterward, and that was when the news of her sui- 
cide in Philadelphia reached him. This visitation 
humbled him almost to the dust, and brought with it 
a sickness that laid him prostrate for a twelvemonth, 
and nearly cost him his life. He rose from his sick- 
bed, and appeared to the little world of his acquaint- 
ance ovly the wreck of his former manhood. His 
first inquiries were for Simeon, his boy. No one 
would answer him at first; they looked pitifully at 
him, and kept silent; but when he angrily demand- 
ed to know the truth, they were compelled to tell 
him that Simeon, bis only remaining hope, had 
heartlessly deserted him during his sickness, and, as 
was supposed, had gone off to sea. Randolph Perry 
did not die with this accumulation of griefs; he lived 
on ina hopeless, morbid kind of way; but no one 
had seen him smile since he was told of Simeon’s de- 
sertion. That was nearly twenty years back. He 
had dwelt in the house where he had been bereaved 
ever since, with no society save that of the woman 
who attended to his small domestic affairs. 

Randolph Perry was nota misanthrope. His heart 
had been deadened, not chilled, by its severe #fflic- 
tions; yet there was but one thing that made life 
tolerable to him after those afflictions. This was, 
tout his beautiful home at Woodhampton, where he 
Lad passed the many happy years of his wedded life, 
ard had enjoyed the infancy and childhood of his 
cherished son and daughter, befure they bad made 
him unbappy with their ingratitude, that Wood- 
hampton was still his. Allof the happiness that he 
bad known in life (and it was much) he had known 
here; and there remained to him at least the melan- 
choly satisfaction of knowing that Woodhampton 
was to be his until his death, and that his last breath 
would be drawn here amid the memorials of his do- 
mestic happiness. 

But who can foresee the future, or who can predict 
to what depths of misery the human heart may be 
plunged? This beautiful mansion, standing high up 
on a knoll that overlooked the sea, surrounded with 
spacious and cultivated grounds which his own 
hands bad largely improved, had been purchased by 
Perry of its previous owner, who was his friend, and 
upon whose assurance that the place was unincum- 
bered and free from all legal claim, he implicitly re- 
lied. That friend had died penniless two years atter; 
apd now, as if to remove from his dreary existence 
the last ray of sunshine, he found himself threatened 
with total ‘deprivation of his estate. As unexpect- 
edly as though the heavens had dropped upon his 


‘| sat in the front room, in a low rocking-chair by the 


adelphia that he held for one of his clients a 

mortgage upon the place, executed by the vender a 

few. months before the sale, upon which the princi- 

pal and interest amounted to quite the value of the 

place, and that immediate satisfaction was demanded 

and expected. The claim was full of indications of 

frand in the owuer’s eyes, and obeying the first im- 

pulse of his indignation, the old man seized a pen 

and dashed off a defiant letter, denouncing the mort- 

gage asa forgery. The answer was the service of a 
writ beginning a foreclosure. Then followed a te- 

dious and vexatious litigation, which resulted in es- 
tablishing the mortgage, and declaring the pecuniary 
ruiu of Randolph Perry. 1t was the last drop in the 
wretched sufferer’s cup of gall. The little means 
that he could command from his broken fortunes 
had been swallowed up in his unsuccessful defence 
of the suit. He had been warned by the rapacious 
creditor that but a single week more would be 
allowed him in which to vacate. All was gone; and 
he appeared to be tottering down to death, homeless 
as well as friendless, but with a few years, perhaps, 
of heart-breaking retrospection left him. Who then 
can wonder that upon the night when our sketch 
introduces him, he sat down in the gloom of the un- 
lighted sitting-room at Woodhampton, and, thinking 
of all these things, bowed his withered face upon his 
hands, and wept bitter tears of woe? 

The hour was about twilight; the untouched meal 
had been cleared away, and the old housekeeper had 
retired to her chamber above the kitchen. Perry 


window, and, absorbed in his misery, he noticed 
nothing of the storm that was coming up. It was 
the close of a long, hot summer day, and all the 
sultry afternoon the oppressive air had boded a 
change. Great black masses of cloud ascended to 
the Zenith after sunset, and twilight brought the 
first sullen voices of thunder. The low patter of 
rain-drops driven before the wind came ciose to his 
ear on the window-pane, but he heeded them not; 
and it was not until a vivid blaze of lightning made 
the room as light as day, followed by a terrific crash 
of thunder, that the old man was startled from his 
gloomy reverie. The storm grew apace, and the ele- 
ments rioted without as though they would raze. the 
house to its foundations. The rain deecended in 
floods; the wind howled and raved around the eaves; 
and peal after peal, flash after flash, lent terrible 
sublimity to the night. ‘* Well, then,” was Perry’s 
unspoken soliloquy, “ let the lightnings and the tem- 
pests do their worst. I do not care much now if they 
burned up and tore down the house; it’s little enough 
to me now.” And he sat aud looked from the win- 
dow, trying to derive a migerable solace from the bit- 
ter thought. 

He had not sat thus more than half an hour when 
be heard the sharp unlatching of the gate, and the 
quick step of feet on the gravel and the porch; and 
then there was a knock at the door. ‘‘ Wait a mo- 
ment,’’ he called; and after he bad lighted a candle 
he went to the door and opened it. A tall man stood 
without, his garments clinging to him in wet folds, 
and the water running from them in streams. The 
old man held up the candle to his face, and saw a 
prominent nose and a pair of keen eyes under a wide 
hat; and for the rest, there was a handsome, rather 
benevolent mouth, and a mass of auburn beard. 
The man was a stranger to him. 

** Well, good evening, sir!”” he said, in a bluff, 
hearty voice. ‘May 1 come inand get dry? Such 
@ ducking I haven’t had since [| fell off the Philadel- 
phia dock, long ago. Will you allow such a wet rat 
in your house?” 

** Yes, come in,” Perry replied; and ushering the 
stranger into the room, he brought some kindlings 
and light wood, with which he soon made a fire in 
the fireplace. The stranger took off his coat and 
vest, and squeezing the water from them, hung 
them on a chair, and addressed himself to the dry- 
ing of his extremities. The old man looked on in 
moody silence, and the stranger was compelled to 
make the first advances. 

“A pretty nice place you have here, I should think. 
1 saw it from the bottom of the hill, before the storm 
came up.” 

“Who are you?” Perry abruptly asked. ‘‘ Do 
you come here on any business? Have you anything 
to do with that rascal Murch, of Philadelphia, who 
has robbed me of all my property? I don’t know, 
sir; perhaps 1 do you injustice; but 1 have become 
embittered against everybody. I'll ask you kindly, 
if you came here spying for Isaac Murch, to leave 
peaceable—and now.” 

** On my honor then, sir,” replied the other, mach 
surprised at the questions, ‘‘ I don’t know anything 
of Murch, and I’m above spying for him or anybody. 
I came into Freehaven, down below here, this after- 
noon, in the steamboat, and I expected to walk over 
to Westmenth before the raincameon. I got caught, 
and I made for the first shelter Il saw. But if you’d 
rather I would go—” i 

“ No, no,” interrupted Perry. “I wouldn’t turn a 
dog out into this storm, much less a human being. 
Stay til) you are dry, and the rain is over; and that, 1 
think, wont be before morning. I'll give you abed.” 

The stranger returned his cordial thanks; and as 
the old man ceased to give him any attention, and 
lost himself in his old, ead thoughts, the guest eyed 
him with a curiosity that soon deepened to interest. 
His bold features softened in a look of pity and sym- 
pathy as he noticed the white hair, the baggard, 
emaciated face, and the woful look of suffering upon 
it; and giving a preliminary cough, hé remarked: 

* Pardon me, sir—but you’ve seen much trouble, 





bewildered head, he was notified by a lawyer in Phil- 


* Nothing else for a score of years,” the old man 
answered, shortly and rather peevishly. ‘ Family 
all gone, arid property will follow in a few days. I 
thought you were the rascally agent, come to turn 
me out. I have had a wife and children to love me— 
T’ve none iow. I have had wealth—but I’m a beggar 
now. And I shall die in a little while, so perhaps it’s 
as well.” 

The stranger attempted some little consolation, 
but Perry was looking at the floor, musing again; 
and soon the stranger rose and yawned. The old 
man lit another candle and placed it in his hand, 
with only the words, “‘ First door to the right, at the 
top of the stairs.” The stranger bade him good- 
night; but the other paid no heed to the salutation, 
and asthe guest withdrew, he resumed his gloomy 
thoughts. It was then about ten o’clock. The storm 
was then at its height, and it continued for an hour 
longer, when it abruptly ceased. The suddenness of 
its cessation aroused the lonely occupant of the room; 
and wearied with his stress of emotion, he took his 
candle and ascended the stairs. He had no heart 
for anything but his own dreadful misery, and he 
would probably have forgotten the presence of a 
stranger in his house, but for a ray of light issuing 
from the keyhole of the chamber which he had bade 
him take. 

Perry Randolph paused, and merely obeying a sud- 
den impulse, stooped and placed his eye at the hole. 
He had not the least curiosity about this: man, and 
his act was certainly without motive. But his eye 
had but singled out his guest from the other objects 
in the room, when he concentrated his attention upon 
him with the greatest eagerness. He saw him sit- 
tivg by the table, his back to the door, and the can- 
dle before him. Four or five piles of bank-notes, 
new and crackling, and each pile thicker than his 
two hands, were before him, and he counted them 
over rapidly, replacing them all in an oiled skin wal- 
let when he had finished, and placing the wallet be- 
neath his pillow. Ina few moments more the light 
was extinguished, and the heavy breathing of the 
sleeper was heard. 

Silently did the listener gain his own room; and 
as he stood there, he was a man transformed! Could 
he have seen his own face at that moment, he must 
have been terrified at the fiendish passions that 
peered out from it. He straightened up his bowed 
shoulders—his eyes lost their listless, hopeless ex- 
pression, and burned with a baleful light; and even 
his shrivelled, wrinkled cheeks flushed with the 
shame of the dreadful sin with which he was strug- 
gling. i 

For Randolph Perry meditated MURDER. 

He forgot that his intended victim was a guest be- 
neath his roof; he forgot. the horrible wickedness of 
the crime; he remembered nothing in that moment, 
save that there was money—th ds of dollars— 
under the sleeper’s head, which one blow would give 
to him. That money might save Woodhampton to 
him; or failing in this, it would certainly give him 
peace and rest while he lived, And with the bloody 
hint came thickening suggestions which the devil 
always pours into the ear of the victim at such 
times. The deed might be secretly done, and all 
traces of it concealed. The body could be thrown 
over the cliff, a furlong away, and the ebb tide would 
take it out to sea before daylight. No one but bim- 
self knew of the presence of the stranger here; it 
could never be suspected that he had ever been here, 
He could do it; he would do it. 

With this horrible resolution formed, the old man 
rapidly proceeded to its accomplishment. In his 
bureau-drawer lay a sheath-knife, eight inches in 
the blade, which he had never carried since boy- 
hood; and opening the drawer, he took it from its 
sheath, and holding it up to the light saw that it 
was sharp. The demon must have had fall posses- 
sion of him in that bour, for he smiled as he observed 
the glitter of the bright blade. Placing it in the 
breast of his waistcoat, he softly left his room and 
traversed the hall. Listening at the door of his vic- 
tim, he heard his steady, regular breathing; and 
noiselessly unclosing it, he entered, and advanced to 
the bedside. The man lay upon his right side, with 
his right arm under his head, and his left thrown up 
over it. The night was sultry, and he had thrown 
the coverlet from his breast, and his heart was fairly 
exposed to the blow of the assassin. His sleep was 
calm and sound; he hardly stirred as he lay, except 
as the movement of his broad chest agitated his 
body. 

It is said that before crimes like this, there is al- 
ways an instant of irresolution while the guilty s:ul 
is gathering courage for the blow. So it was with 
Randolph Perry. He placed his hand before his 
eyes, shuddered, and withdrawing his gaze from the 
face of his victim, turned and looked wildly around 
the room. There was apparently nothing there to 
swerve him from his fell purpose. His glance fell 
upon the old-fashioned bureau; thence it turned to 
the high-backed chair on which the stranger had 
hung his clothes; then it rested upon the wall, with 
its quaint pattern of paper; and then on the table. 
Next he would look again at the bed; and then— 

But his eyes lingered upon the table; he could not 
withdrawjthem. ‘They rested on a large family Bi- 
ble, the gift of his wife in bappier days, and it now 
lay open as the hand of the stranger must have 
opened it, to the sixth chapter of Matthew. At the 
top of the page he saw drawn with a pencil, in bold 





by the hand of a child, the beginning of the thir- 
teenth verse: 
AND LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, 





I should say.” 


letters, but with irregular and wavering lines, as if | has a good share. 


Perry. His face turned deathly pale, bis limbs shook 
so evidently that the light in his hand was extin- 
guished—and with all purpose of crime banished 
from his heart he feebly tottered from the chamber 
that. had witnessed this strange stetié, back to his 
own room, where he sank on his knees by the bed- 
side, and penitently poured forth his soul in secrét 
thanksgiving to God for his deliverance, ‘ 

* * * * * * * * * * * 
The night passed away, and the first hours of 
morning still found the.old man upon his knees; for 
even after he had prayed for hours, seeking for peace 
and forgivpness with tears and sobs, his memory 
wandered back to the day, long, long past, When he 
held his little son upon his knee and read to him the 
beautifal lessons of Christ’s sermon from the great 
Bible; and he remembered how he had encouraged . 
the boy to print the words upon the margin that he 
had that night seen for the first time in years. It 
was this that had conquered the demon within him, 
as he stood by the stranger’s bedside with the naked 
knife in his hand. Thoughts of the sinless happiness 
of those hours, passed in the instruction of his chil- 
dren in the way of truth, mingled with the dreadful 
reflection that bis own. boy, if alive, might at that 
moment; somewhere on the earth, be threatened 
with destruction by the hands of ruffians not more 
wicked than himeelf—and at once his evil purpose 


the still hours of that night, he asked that the judg- 
ment of Heaven upon him for his wicked design 
might not be stayed, but that he might at once be 
driven out into the world, penniless and fliendless, 
to be chastened to hisdeath. 

And it seemed to him as if his prayer was to be 
speedily answered; for as Randolph Perry sat at 
breakfast with his guest, both silent, and fall of un- 
spoken emotion, a chaise drove up to the door, and 
from it alighted Mr. Murch, the harsh and hateful 
agent. He entered without knocking, and uncere- 
moniously addressed the old man, paying no heed to 
the stranger. : 

“Your time is up to-day, old fellow,” he rudely 
said; ‘“‘and if my client still owned the mortgage, 
my businees here would be to turn you out, But he 
don’t; he’s sold it to somebody whom you’ll probably 
see here soon enough. I was going by, and I thought 
I'd call in and congratulate you.”’ 

“The Lord’s will be done!” ejaculated Perry, cov~ 
ering his face. 

‘It’s just about time it was,” Murch rejoined, 
with heartless insolence. ‘ You’ve made trouble 
enough about that mortgage, my old codger, and it’s 
quite time you was set adrift on your travels.” 
‘Leave the house, you scoundrel!” roared the 
guest, jumping up angrily and menacing Murch 
with his fist. 

“And who might you be, my lad?” the latter 
sneeringly asked. 
‘1 am the owner of the mortgage, and I am able 
and willing to punish you for your cruelty to this old 
man.” And seizing the agent by his coat-collar with 
a gripe of iron, the strong man spun him about like 
a top, slamming bim with no gentle force against the 
wall till the breath was knocked out of his body; 
and then opening the door, he cast him ont into the 
wet grass. A minute later the crestfallen agent rose 
and limped out to his chaise, sore and bruised, and 
humbled in feelings. 1t was his first and last visit to 
Woodhampton. ? 

The stranger reclosed the door, and knelt beside 
the astonished old man and took his bands. “ Don’t 
you know me, father?” he asked in a trembling 
voice. ‘ Will you take back your prodigal son who 
deserted you so cruelly? I never was bad at heart, 
father; it was Robinson Crusoe more than anything 
else that made me run away. I’ve come back now 
after years of wandering, with money enough for 
both of us; I’ve paid the mortgage, and 1 want to 
live with yoa here at Woodhampton. My heart bas 
been yearning to you ever since I set foot in the 
house; I’ve been ready to reveal myself a dozen 
times, but it faltered on my lips. Forgive me now, 
‘father; torgive me, and let us dwell in peace and 
forget the past.” 

His voice failed him, and his head sank on his 
father’s knee; and the glad old man bent over him 
with straining eyes, fondly smocthing his hair, and 
faltering, ‘God has given me of his bounty when I 
deserved his curse. May my Father in heaven and 
my son on earth forgive me!” 

* eo * + . * * * * * * 

Not until fifteen years more had passed was Ran- 
dolph Perry gathered to his tathers. He lived long 
enough to see Woodhampton made happy by Sim- 
eon’s children, and to renew in his children and 
grandchildren the domestic felicity of his former 
years. He died at last, at peace with God and map, 
leaving to his posterity his estate, and a memory 
which they will delight to honor. 

But it was not until his last hour on earth that he 
revealed to his son the secret of his temptation and 
deliverance on the night of Simeon’s return. 


eed 





Failure and success are a part of life. We all suc- 
ceed and we all fail. The brave and resolute are 
topmost. The faint-hearted go down. Atlas with 
the world on his shoulders is pluck, persistency, suc- 
cess. The head the world believes in is—abead, 
The daring and determined go in this direction. 
Their route is not all sunshine and pleasure, but it 
Whether we succeed or fail—do 
something—depends upon the individual. Faith and 
pluck and work will do tor a-man all that can be 
done. If he fails with these it is a failure worth ali 





A change upon the instant came over Randolph 


the successes the world ever saw. 











fell away. And praying there upon his knees, in | 
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A REMNANT OF GRACE, 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


THERE is, abroad in the world, an overpowering 
faith in evil. Even professed friends are ready to be- 
lieve it of each other on the flimsiest of evidences. 
All the long years of familiar intercourse, all the 
more intimate seasors of spiritual communion, are 
forgotten and ignored, and the hint, the surmise, the 
slanderous word is received greedily and unquestion- 
ingly. Now I hold that a broader faith in virtue 
and goodness would not ohly help us to see more— 
one generally finds what he most looks for—but 
would encourage and create more. I think haman- 
ity’s greatest need to-day is a broad, strong, unalter- 
able faith in the innate goodness and virtue of the 
human heart. Overgrown, I grant, with rank follies, 
and often with crimes, but still preserving in its se- 
cret recesses a remnant of grace. 

I do not think the people of Wakefield were un- 
charitable above their fellows, yet it would have been 
hard to find three persons who believed there was 
any good thing in Ned Bradley. A rade, ungovern- 
ed child—a lawless, vicious youth—a reckless, dissi- 
pated man. In all the thirty years of his life, he had 
done no good thing that any one ever remembered of 
him. The people of Wakefield were a very moral, 
qgood-ish sort of people, and did not hesitate to give 
this one Iehmaelite to understand the impassable 
gulf that lay between themaives and him, both in 
time and eternity. Perhaps it tended to improve his 
heart and temper, but I doubt it. 

Among the inhabitants of Wakefield, was a family 
by the name of Chileon. From time immemorial 
there had been a feud between the Bradleys and 
Chitsons, kept alive and aggravated by each succes- 
sive generation. A great many years before, a Brad- 
ley and a Chileon had married sisters, and through 
some nice bit of diplomacy on the part of Chilson, his 
wife was made beir to the paternal fortune, and the 
wife of Bradley cut off with a paltry five dollars, 

Later, Luke Chileon had succeeded in getting the 
whole of a legacy left by some distant relative in Eu- 
rope, which should have been equally divided be- 
tween Ned Bradley and himself. Naturally, this 
tended to widen the breach, and fearful and bitter 
were the oaths and vows of vengeance which Ned 
breathed against Chilson.’ Indeed, I think his un- 
governable passion might have led him to some act 

of personal violence, but fur one restraining in- 
fluence. 

Ten years before, when Bradley was about twenty 
years old, he had a wrist broken in some disgraceful 
fight which he had himeselt provoked. His mother 
was, and bad been for years, a helpless, bed-ridden 
invalid, with an intellect weakened by long illness 
and abuse—for her husband drank heavily at times, 
and liquor made him wild and furious. The broken 
limb was set by the surgeon in a neighboring town, 
but the prospect of payment being exceedingly small, 
he paid very little subsequent attention to his pa- 
tient. It was warm weather, and the arm was badly 
torn and bruised besides, and needed daily attention. 
Good, charitable, pious people, who gave munificent- 
ly for the amelioration of the heathen thousands of 
miles away, turned with disgust from this heathen at 
their own doors. Timid women shrank from enter- 
ing the house, because perchance old Bradley might 
be on one of his “ blows ;” and-so the bruises festered 
and grew inflamed, and the danger that the arm 
would have to come off grew imminent. Ned wasn’t 
used to bearing pain, and swore and raved fearfully, 
and the weak-minded invalid cried and fretted by 

’ turns, and Bradley Senior drank more perseveringly 
than ever. 

Into this pandemonium there came one morning a 
slight, delicate girl, bearing a little roll of snowy linen 

” iw her hands, 

“f have come to dress your arm, Edward,” she 
- said, quietly laying aside her white sun-bonnet, and 
revealing a thin, rather pale face, with steady, fear- 
less brown eyes. 

“Whosent you here, Rose Stafford?” asked the 
elder Bradley, in a blustering voice. 

“No one, sir. Loame because I thought it right 
for me to come. Edward will lose his arm, unless it 
is cared fur speedily.” 

Let bim louse it, then,” was the gruff answer. 

*“ Not if 7 can help it, sir!’ And the brown eyes 
were lifted fearlessly to his face. 

Muttering something about “ meddling neigh- 
bors,” he seized his hat and staggered out of the room, 
and Rose at once set herself to the work of caring for 
the wounded arm. It wasa terrible sight, and the 
firm lips grew just a little white, as she stripped off 
the matted bandages, but her white fingers were 
steady and cool,as she carefully washed the arm, 
bathed it in some liniment she had brought with her, 
and swathed it nicely and carefully in the cool, soft 
linen she had brought for the purpose. 

‘* Why, it don’t feel like the same arm!” Ned ex- 
claimed, when she had finished, and involuntarily 
glanced at the other hand, which he for the first time 
realized, with a faint emotion of shame, to be almost 
as sadly in need of washing as the other had been. 
When Rose came the next day, she noticed that it 
was almost as white as her own. 

Every day, for four weeks, did Rose Stafford visit 
the Bradleys on her errand of mercy, undismayed by 
the “ blows” of old Bradley, or the ridicule of her 
friends. 

“T should have lost it, I guess, if it hadn’t been for 
a Miss Rose,” Ned said, the last day she came. 





* I’m a miserable devil, God knows, but I shan’t ever 
forget this,” touching his arm. 

**I am so glad I could help you,” she said, gently. 

“Well, you’re the first one, I guess,” a little 
bitterly. 

As I said, this was ten years before, and though 
the years had brought many changes, the ameliorat- 
ing influences had been few in the life of Ned Brad- 
ley. The drunken father and invalid mother had 
both died, leaving Ned quite alone in the miserable, 
tumble-down old house, where he lived. He had not 
improved with the years; on the contrary, he had 
grown more reckless and disorderly continually, until 
people said he was utterly and totally depraved, 
without one good impulse in his heart. The different 
religionists of the town had severally tried to convert 
him, but received only curses for their pains. It is 
barely possible that telling him what a wretched, 
abandoned, God-forsaken brute he was, richly merit- 
ing the everlasting wrath of an angry God, did not 
tend greatly to soften his heart, or win him to better 
living; [do not know. I only know that he was ut- 
terly given over, and ticketed for perdition. 

There had one thing happened during these ten 
years, which I have omitted to mention. Rose Staf- 
ford had married Luke Chilson; but no one in Wake- 
field ever knew of the terrible night which Ned Brad- 
ley paseed when he heard of it. “‘ Nobody ever should 
know what a miserable fuol he had been,” he said, 
fiercely. He need not have feared—his secret was 
safe; for no one ever was wild enough to suspect him 
of feeling or sentiment, particularly where the pet- 
ted daughter of Squire Stafford was concerned. 

Luke Chilson was an honored and highly-respected 
citizen. He was intelligent, educated and wealthy, 
and if he looked down from his sublime height of 
virtue and attainment a little contemptuously upon 
poor, miserable Ned Bradley, it was certainly no 
more than bis neighbors did. And if, by any possi- 
bility, there had been any little trickery or unfair- 
ness in the settlement of that legacy, he could easily 
excuse himself upon the plea that it would only be a 
curse to Bradley if he had it, leading him intodeeper 
debauchery, whereas he could use it wisely, and for 
the benefit of morality and religion. The fact that 
Bradley did not see it in just that light, was only an- 
other proof of his innate depravity, people said, 
piously. 

Chilson had a mill some four miles from Wakefield, 
by the main road, but scarcely three by a cut through 
the pine forest that divided Wakefield from Upton, 
where the mills were. It was littie more than a bri- 
dle-path, though Chilson* sometimes drove through 
with his light buggy. He started with it one wild, 
chilly December morning, promising his wite to re- 
turn early, if it came on to snow, as it promised to. 
It was piercingly cold, and the wind blew in fierce, 
fitful gusts allthe. forenoon. Just after noon it began 
snowing—not as usual, in fine, light particles, but 
with a wild, tempestuous furce that carried all betore 
it. Long before night the streets were blockaded, and 
the wind roared and shrieked upand down them like 
&@ madman. 

Rose Chilson paced the floor of her pretty sitting- 
room, more excited and nervous than she had ever 
been in her life, before. She had, naturally, a cool, 
quiet temperament. : 

“If only he did not start,” she said, anxiously; 
“if he saw the fierceness of the storm, in season to 
stop at the mills, instead of attempting to brave 
it!” 

The night came down early, but the mill-owner 
came not, and his wife, though still anxious, had set- 
tled down to the belief that he would not come till 
morning. Snddenly a loud neigh, falling between 
the pauses of the tempest, struck herear. _ 

** Luke has come now!” she exclaimed. And catch- 
ing up a lamp, she hurried to the side-door connect- 

ing with the stable. 

Only a panting, terrified horse, the broken harness 
dangling from his foamy sides, met her appalled vis- 
ion. Fora moment she sank, dizzy and faint, in a 
chair. She was alone; her one servant, having gone 
away for the day, had been prevented from return- 
ing by the storm. 

Ned Bradley was sitting over a smouldering fire, 
inwardly cursing the storm that kept him in. It was 
not a pleasant home—there was that excuse for him. 
The walls were dingy with smoke, the fluor was bare 
and dirty, the chairs and tables were broken and 
dilapidated, and had that terrible, dreary look one 
sees sometimes in the hovels of the extreme poor. 

** How like the devil the wind blows! This is the 
third time—” He paused suddenly, for, framed in the 
door, the wind and snow whirling madly about her 
slight figure, stood Rose Chilson. 

‘*My God, Rose!” he ejaculated; and then stood 
gazing at her in dumb amaze, while she closed the 
door, and came and stood before him. 

‘‘ Edward,” she said, in her sweet, firm voice, 
“ Luke is out somewhere in this storm. The horse 
has come home alone; if he came the forest road, he 
can never find his way home, and he could not live 
till morning in this storm. There is nobody I dare 
ask but you to goto him. It is a great deal to ask, I 
know, but I think I know your heart better than any 
one else does, and I shall trust to your courage and 
bravery in this dreadful emergency.” 

A fierce spasm of pain crossed his face; then he 
turned away without speaking, and took down his 
hat and coat, and they walked together to the door. 
He paused on the doorstep, looking wistfully down 
at her. 

“ How can you get home?” he said. 

“It is dreadful, I know, Edward *—nobody but she 





ever called him anything but Ned—* but I think I 





can get along,” the wind nearly taking her from her 
feet as she spoke. 

“If I might carry you,” hesitating; and adding, 
“if you are not afraid of being contaminated?” 

For answer, she put her hands in his, confidingly. 
While she lived, Rose Chilson never forgot the close, 
nervous clasp with which he held her hands, but he 
bore her carefally and tenderly to her door, and then 
turned away into the storm and darkness. 

One, two, three hours—and O, such long, inter- 
minable ages as they seemed! ; 

“ Perhaps I have sent him to his death, too,” sh 
moaned, sadly. ‘‘O,if I could only know, and see 
jast where they are!” 

If she could, she would have seen a slight, deter- 
mined figure, battling with the strength of a giant 
against the winds that disputed his progress, step by 
step. Falling, sometimes, over prostrate trees, anon 
borne down by sudden avalanches of snow that 


‘poured down from the overhanging pines, yet strug- 


gling on with unabated zeal, till he comes at last toa 
still, white figure, lying across the path, mixed up 
and held down by the debris of broken wheels and 
pine limbs. He stooped and put his hand out a mo- 
ment; then he lifted the confining mass, and, taking 
the unconscious form in his arms, turned towards 
home. 

Two hours later, when poor Rose had nearly given 
them both up for dead, Ned Bradley staggered into 
the room, and laid her hurband at her feet. 

**I have fultilled the trust,” he said, faintly, and 
sank down beside Chilson, who was slowly rousing 
from the terrible chill and torpor that had overpow- 
ered him. 

“OQ Luke, he has fainted—and see!” She grew 
suddenly white, as she pointed to a small stream of 
blood that stained his shirt-bosom. 

It was morning before they could get a physician 
there. Bradley had laid in an unconscious state a!l 
night, but the flowage of blood had ceased, and they 
thought it only the torpor of exhaustion. 

* Poor Ned,” Luke Chilson said; “ there was some 
good in him, after all! I owe my life to his bravery, 
and I shan’t forget itin ahurry. I have been think- 
ing, Rose, that I will take him into the mill, and see 
if I can’t make something of him yet. I intend to 
reward him handsomely for this.” 

He paused, and flushed a little. Perhaps he re- 
membered the legacy that of right belonged to him; 
I do not know. 

The doctor came at last, but his grave face told the 
story before he opened his lips. 

‘‘ There is no chance for him to recover,” he said. 
“There is an inward hemorrhage, caused by the 
long, fierce strain upon his system. He is rather 
slight, and you are a heavy man, Mr. Chilson. It is 
one of God’s miracles how he ever accomplished 
it.” 

A little after noon, he opened his eyes and looked 
about him. 

“*Ned,” Mr. Chilson said, feelingly, “I’ve not 
treated you as I ought, in times past, and I didn’t 
deserve this at your hands. I want you to forgive 
me, and—” 

“ Rose—where is Rose?” he interrupted, faintly. 

“‘ Here, Edward, here.” And she took his hands 
in hers, and bent over till he felt a warm tear plash 
on his tace. 

“*O Rose! it’sa miserable life, I know, but it’s all 
I have to give, and I would give it a hundred times 
over, to save you from sorrow,” he said, with a smile 
that glorified his coarse face. ‘‘ It was my good right 
arm—the arm you saved me, you know, dear. I told 
you I should never forget, and I never did! Nobody 
but you ever trusted to the good there was in me— 
little enough there was, I know,” he said, dreamily, 
his voice growing suddenly weak. 

Rose was crying softly. He opened his eyes, and 
gave one long, eager look in hor face, and in that 
wistful gaze, Rose Chilson read the secret no one else 
ever knew or guessed. 

“It seems there was a remnant of grace in Ned 
Bradley, after all,” said a neighbor to Rose Chilson. 
**} hope it will be taken into the account, but I don’t 
know. God’s ways are not as our ways.” 

“No, thank Heaven!” was the fervent answer. 


COFFEE-SHOPS IN BEYROUT. 


They have a lawn outside, where small stools like 
a@ cubic foot are placed for the accommodation of 
the customer; a raised fireplace is in the corner, 
whereupon the coffee-pot is heard simmering, whilst 
immediately above it are two shelves where the 
nargheles are placed. The customer here erjoys the 
luxury of a smoke and a cup of coffee for the trifling 
sum of ten paras—about two farthings. Some of 
the large coffee-shops have the appendage of a story- 
teller, who comes of an evening, and either enter- 
tains the audience with a story from the “Arabian 
Nights,” or relates to them some gallant deed of 
some deceased warrior. These stories are well re- 
ceived. In relating the story, the speaker does not 
stand on a platform, as in the West. The custom- 
ers are divided to two sides, and an open space is 
left between them. In this space he walks to and 
fro. He begins the story by clapping his hands, 
which at once secures for him breathless attention. 
In place of the “ Ladies and gentlemen ” of the 
West, the story-teller, on clapping his hands for at- 
tention, addresses them thus: ‘My honored sirs.” 
He speaks a little, then helps himself to a whiff of 
narghele from one of the customers, who gladly of- 
fers it to him; he speaks a little more, takes another 
whiff from the narghele of another, and so on, until 
he is done. 








REPTILES IN INDIA. 


It is well that people in the United States should 
know what their friends out in Nurth India are ex- 
posed to. First, there is the scorpion, whose sting, 
as bad, perhaps, as that of ten hornets, is followed by 
the most agonizing pain for about twenty-four hours, 
and which sometimes causes the injured part to mor- 
tify, if not properly treated. These repulsive look- 
ing insects come into our houses, chiefly during the 
rains, and nestle themselves under the rugs and mats, 
and run over our bath-rooms in a manner which 
makes it quite dangerous to move about. As for 
walking in stocking-feet in our bedrooms, we dare 
not think of it. Some of them take it into their 
heads to climb up on our doors, from which, when 
suddenly shut or opened, they sometimes fall off. 1 
remember once a horrid creature fell in this way on 
my neck. The effort to keep my hand from rising to 
brush it off was almost painful. The itching sensa- 
tion and the dread of an immediate sting made my 
blood run cold. However, I fortunately had presence 
of mind enough to leave it alone till 1 had beckoned 
to my servant, who miost cleverly, with one quick 
sweep of the hand, knocked it on to the ground, and 
then stamped on it with his shoe. 

Another scorpion found its way into the inside of 
my wife’s soft sponge, leaving nothing but its sting 
exposed. During her short stay in India she had not 
happened to see one of these dreaded insects. What, 
then, waa my horror, when coming into our room, I 
found her, after washing her face with the sponge, 
feeling at something which she described to me as 
“go hard and sharp.”” I went over to look, and 
there was her finger on the sting itse@f, which just 
then began slowly to move, for the creature was quite 
alive. 

The scorpions are numerous in our gardens, and it 
is most wonderful how the poor native gardeners es- 
cape. They are constantly thrusting their hands into 
rat-holes and other places where such things are ly- 
ing concealed. Oneday my native groom stooped 
down to fill up a hole in the earth which I had ob- 
served, and directed his attention to. He instantly 
started up with a bitter cry. He had been stung by 
a large black scorpion; while the gardener, who was 
near, told me that for thirty years he had ‘been con- 
stantly putting his hand into such holes, and had 
never once been stung. 

But this reminds me, as I walk about our pretty 
fruit garden, I hear a little bird making an unnat- 
ural, gurgling noise. Looking round, I see it flutter- 
ing about three feet over the ground, in a state of 
great excitement. I know at once by the well known 
sound, that it is being fascinated by a snake. Call- 
ing aloud (‘ Koi-hai,” or “ Qui-hey,”) for my dark- 
colored and ever-watchful servants, I run with my 
stick, and with one blow just on the neck disable a 
serpent about seven feet long. It is of the largest 
kind I have ever seen in their natural state. These 
are not poisonous; they sometimes, however, give a 
very severe blow with their tail. The dangerous 
kind are much smaller, from six inches to three feet 
long, and are not so common as the larger kind. 
These reptiles also at times come uninvited into our 
homes. 

One morning, afler a night of heavy rain, I was 
walking up and down one of my rooms, reading an 
important letter, and, wishing for more light, I turn- 
ed suddenly to open a Venetian door, outside which 
some natives were sitting. The shock brought down 
a little snake about a foot and a half long, and very 
poisonous, which must have been on the top of the 
door. It fell on my arm, and gliding round to my 
hand, felt so cold that I dashed it off to the ground 
with great force. Many who have been long in India 
have been so accustomed to keep their eyes on the 
ground, for fear of treading on a snake, that they 
could not possibly advance on foot with their gaze on 
any object above the earth. The attempt to do so is 
just like trying to keep the eye from blinking. 

There is another most disagreeable nuisance, expe- 
rienced only by those who go out in tents or sleep 
under trees. It is the black, hairy caterpillar, called 
by the natives “‘Kamla.” This is so very poisonous 
that if it only falls on any one, or if even a single 
hair touches the body in any part, it produces a most 
irritating rash, which spreads rapidly over the whole 
body. I did not believe this latter fact about the sin- 
gie hair, till I had myself experienced it in the fol- 
lowing way: One day I sawa small insect of this 
kind creeping across my veranda. Knowing well 
how they ought to be avoided, I got a bit of stick to 
push it away. I had killed it and got it to the edge, 
when the stick broke, so I gave it one touch with my 
slipper. Immediately after I wiped the slipper care- 
fally on a mat and examined it, in order to see that 
there were none of the hairs sticking to it. I could 
not see anything of the kind; but one at least must 
have remained, though perhaps invisible, for a few 
days afterwards, having occasion hastily to change 
my clothes, some part of them touched the slipper, 
and then was drawn along my leg, and as it touched, 
the poisonous rash arose on the skin, and for several 
days 1 was almost helpless, finding relief only from 
constant applications of butter. 

The centipede is another most annoying insect. It 
sometimes creeps over the face or hands of a person 
lying asleep, who wakes in the morning with a most 
painfal itching, which gradually rises into a danger- 
ous rash. Should the sleeper awake at the time, and 


attempt to pull the insect off, it fixes its poisonoug, 


claws all the more tightly into the skin, and will 
scarce let go when touched by a red-hot iron. I have 
myself escaped this torture, but have often witnessed 


the sufferings of my friends. 
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THE LIVER AND ITS DISEASES, 


THE importance of the liver in the animal economy 
is so great, that it is present in all classes except the 
very lowest in the scale. Few people are aware that 
the large, soft portion of that delicious and now cost- 
ly edible, the oyster, is nothing more or less than a 
liver. In the higher animals its dimensions, al- 
though much lessin proportion to the entire bulk 
of the creature, are still considerable. In man the 
liver is the largest gland in the body, and it weighs 
about 1-36th of the weight of the body. It is formed 
by an aggregation of very small masses, called lobules, 
each provided with blood-vessels, together with lit- 
tle tubes for carrying off the bile when extracted 
from the blood by the minute cells of which the 
lobules mainly consist. These tubes, or bile-ducts, 
by their union, gradually goto form larger tubes, 
until the contents of all are poured into a single tube 
which passes to the gall-bladder, or reservoir, in 
which the bile is stored up for use. The gall-blad- 
der is capable of containing about four ounces of 
fluid; it lies under the right lobe of the liver, cor- 
resp onding to a point a little to the right of the mid- 
dle line of the body, and just below the ribs. This 
storing up of bile seems to be a convenience, rather 
than a necessity; for the gall-bladder has sometimes 
been found, after death, to be quite obliterated, or 
else the entrance to it has been so blocked up as to 
render it practically useless. In certain kinds of 
animals, too, such as in the horse and the deer tribe, 
no gall-bladder exists. 

Any detailed account of the anatomy and functions 
of the liver would be out of place. Every one knows 
that one of the uses of the organ is to separate bile 
from the blood. Certain carbonaceous substances 
are thus got rid of, and this is necessary for the purity 
of the vital fiuid. But in the wonderful economy of 
natare, this otherwise waste material becomes sub- 
servient to the wants of the system. The bile is dis- 
charged from the gall-bladder by a duct which 
enters the small intestine at its upper part, just be- 
low ite janction with the stomach. The secretion 
thus becomes mixed with the contents of the intes- 
tines, through their entire extent, and seems to be 
the natural purgative which prevents undue accu- 
mulation in the intestinal tube. Bile also prevents 
the contents of the intestines from fermenting. The 
operation of diverting the flow of bile outward, 
through fistulous openings, has been performed on 
dogs, and in this state the animals have lived for 
years. The chief effecte of such an operation are 
voracity, flatulence, and a putrescent tendency in 
the contents of the intestines. 

Haman bile is a viscid, gr yellow 
fluid, having an intensely bitter taste. It is alkaline, 
and it is to the alkalies which it contains that the 
bile of animals owes its cleansing -properties. Bile 
would seem to be concerned in the digestion of fat, 
but how it effects this is not understood. The quan- 
. tity of bile secreted in twenty-four hours is estimated 
at between three and four pounds. 

The liver is subject to several diseases in common 
with other parts of the body, as, for instance, in- 
flammation, cancer and abecess; but the results are 
modified by the peculiar structure ofthe organ. It 
is subject also to particular affections which are due 
to the operation of special causes. There are two 
things which happen in most such affections— either 
the organ enlarges, sometimes to an enormous 
degree beyond its proper size, or it contsacts below 
it. 

No cause is so productive of chronic enlargement 
of the liver as heat. By the slow influence of climate, 
the organ becomes engorged with blood, and its 
functions sluggishly performed, and after awhile 
death is the result. 
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SLEEP. 
A high temperature strongly induces sleep. In 
some warm climates the siesta, or midday sleep, is 
an established usage. Sleep from heat is preceded 
by great lassitude and indisposition to exertion of 
either body or mind. If a person gives way to it, he 
drops into slumber quite suddenly, but it is not at- 
tended by the refreshing effects of ordinary sleep. 
He is apt to awake feverish and thirsty, and with a 
dullness and confusion of thought which last for some 
time. 
A moderate degree of cold prevents sleep, while 
excessive cold has not unfrequently been the cause of 
apparent sleep ending in death. In some cases, the 
drowsy tendency from cold is so irresistible, that it 
is indulged in with the full consequences before the 
mind, Travellers in the Rocky Mountains are some- 
times overtaken by storms far from shelter, and ex- 
posed to a very luw temperature while crossing this 
bleak and elevated range. In such a situation, to 
sleep is to die. A remarkable instance of this is 
related in Captain Cook’s Voyages. 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander had ascended a moun- 
tain in the island of Tierra del Fuego. Here they 
became exposed to an extremely low temperature, 
and Dr. Solander, knowing the risk of delay, did all 
in his power to keep the partyin motion. ‘‘ Who- 
ever sits down,” said he, “ will sleep, and whoever 
sleeps will wake no more.” Notwithstanding this, 
the doctor was himself the first to give way to the 
temptation, against which he had so forcibly warned 
his companions. He threw himself down upon the 
snow with which the ground was covered, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that Mr. Banks could 
-keep his friend from sleeping. ‘One of the black ser- 


first convenient place, while Mr. Banks remained 
behind with Dr. Solander and the servant. Partly 
by persuasion and partly by force, they were got 
through the greater part of a swamp difficult to pass, 
when both declared that they would not proceed. 
The black man was now told that he would be frozen 
to death, and he replied that he wished only to be 
allowed to lie down and die. Dr. Solander said he 
was willing to go on, but that he must first sleep. 
As their companions were unable to carry them, 
they were now permitted to sit down, and both sank 
almost immediately into a profound sleep. Soon 
afterwards, the news was brought that the fire had 
been lighted about a quarter of a mile further on. 
They were now s0 fortunate as to wake Dr. Solander. 
Bat notwithstanding that he had not slept more than 
five minutes, his limbs were almost powerless, and 
his feet had so shrunk that the shoes fell from his 
feet. He completed the short journey to the fire 
with great difficulty, and only by the assistance of 
his party, But their efforts to save the black ser- 
vant were quite unsuccessful. 
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CURED OF CHOLERA BY FRIGHT. 


We have heard of several persons whose fear of the 
cholera invited its attack. We know of .-no one, ex- 
cept it be Mat Morgan, from whom fear banished it. 
Mat was gardener, groom, and man-of-all-work to a 
merchant; and an honest fellow he was—and is, for 
that matter—and must assiduous in the discharge of 
his multifarious avocations. At early morning he 
might be heard singing as he cultivated his vegeta- 
bles; or at evening whistling when he rubbed down 
the horse. Mat was taken suddenly ill on the twen- 
ty-first of last month with crampin his stomach, and 
he thought that his whistling and singing were all 
over with him. 


his master, who happened at the time to be at his 
office in the city. ‘*O! ah! ee!” he repeated, clasp- 
ing his hands over his stomach. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Matthew?” said the 
gentleman’s wife. 

“QO, murther, ma’am! I’m kilt entirely. I feel 
me bowels tumblin’ in me belly like eels in a barrel. 
I’ve got the cholera morbus. O! ah; there it is 
agin hd 

‘* Well, then, Matthew,” said bis mistress, ‘“‘Samp- 
son has the buggy at the door; get into it, and he 
will drive you right off to the nearest hospital, for I 
am told the cholera patients have the very best 
nursing and medical attendance there.” 

Mat did as she bid him, and he was soon in the 
hospital. As soon as he went in some medicine was 
administered to him, which alleviated in some meas- 
ure his pain. He then looked about him; and sooth 
to say, he did not like the appearance of things in 
his ward over well. Some poor fellows were writh- 
ing in pain; others, prostrated by the disease, were 
as still as if death had already set his seal on their 
lips; and others were breathing as men do when life 
is about to depart from them. Now some poor fel- 
low was carried in cold and livid, a strongly marked 
case of the disease; now the porter’s bell tolled fit- 
fully, and two men entered, and rolling a corpse out 
of the bed where it lay, carried it between them 
down the stairs. It was too much for poor Mat: up 
he bounced from his bed, thrust himself into his 
clothes, and in twenty minutes was back to the house 
of his employer, whom he found within before him. 

‘“ Why, Mat,” said his master, “I thought you 
were in the hospital!” 

* So I was,” said Mat. 

“And why did you not remain there?” said his 
master; ‘‘ purely you are not well yet?” 

‘Never was betther in my life, sir,” said Mat. 
‘* By gorra, half an hour in that consarn ought to 
kill or cure any one.” 

“* How so?” said his master. 

* Och! there’s such mortial sights there,” said 
Mat. “I was not well laid in my bed, whin I heerd 
the bell; it was not a natural ring, aither, but a kind 
ofa growl, like the bark of a sperit that w’d asshume 
the shape of a dog in a churchyard. 

“¢¢ What is that?—fire is it?’ sez I to an ould fel- 
low that was tyin’ a bit o’ paper with my name on 
it to the bedpost. 

s+ No, it’s the dead-bell,’ sez he. 
taken to the dead-house.’ 

‘** What for?’ sez I. 

** ‘To be dissected,’ sez he. 

“* What! like a pork pig?’ sez I; 
joints?’ 

“ ¢ Jist so,’ sez he. 

“ ¢ And what’s that for?’ sez I. 

ss ¢ For the benefit of the science,’ sez he. 

“And, sure enough, a couple of fellows came in, 
and very unconsarnedly they rouled 79 into their 
handbarrow, and carried him off. 

“*¢ There it is agin,’ sez I. 

** « What?’ sez he. 

*¢ ¢ That frightfal ould bell,’ sez I. 

** Vis,’ sez he; ‘ it’s 73's turn this time.’ 

*s ¢ And does he go tothe deadhouse, too?’ sez I. 
*¢¢ Of coorse he does,’ says he; *‘ where else would 
you bave him go to?’ 

*¢¢ And do ye have no wakes here?’ sez I. 

“ ¢ No, nor fanerals naither,’ sez he. 

* ¢ Nor no cryin’ over the corpse?’ sez I. 

‘No, that’s vulgar,’ sez he; ‘no people does that 
but the Irish.’ 

“¢O murther!’ sez I, ‘ and ye call this a Christian 
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vants now began to give way. Others of the party 
were then sent forward to have a fire lighted at the 
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country; but you wont catch me dyin’ or livin’ here 
long, aither, ould boy,’ sezI, ‘When I die, { want 


*O! ah! ee!” said he, running into the house of 


| to drop off somehow that they’ll bury me dacent;’ 
and with that I jumped up, had me clothes on ina 
Jjiftey—and here I am, as well cured of the cholera as 
if I had swallowed a whole apothecary’s shop.” 
“And what cured you so effectually, Mat?” asked 
his master. 
“ Well, ta tell you the truth, sir,” said Mat, 
* divil a tlfing did it but the fright /” 
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We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





MASONIC REMINISCENCES. 


We are under obligations to Bro, James Chariton, 
fora neatly printed copy of a lecture recently de- 
livered by him before Barton Lodge of F. and A. M., 
at Hamilton, C. W., entitled, ‘‘The Barton Lodge 
seventy years ago.” As the title indicates, it con- 
sists of reminiscences dated back to the foundation of 
the Lodge in 1795, and possesses great local interest. 
It is hardly necessary for us to say that as a literary 
performance the address is excellent, nor that the 
writer has made the most of the materials in hand. 
The occasion must have been, as such occasions al- 
ways are, eminently interesting and enjoyable. We 
find very much in the lecture of special interest. We 
copy the following paragraphs elicited by the fact 
that Capt. Joseph Brant was present and assisted at 
the organization of Barton Lodge, January 31, 1796: 

“ Bro. Capt. Joseph Brant, whose Indian name 
was Thayendanega, was that famous warrior, orator 
and chief of the Six Nations, who won for himself 
such an honorable place in our history, after whom 
the county of Brant and the town of Brantford, and 
the township of Thayendanega, on the Bay of Quinte, 
are named, who led the Huron-Iroquois to war on 
the side of the British in the American war of in- 
dependence, and of whom history records, to his 
credit as a generous soldier and a Mason, that ‘ he 
did much to alleviate the horrors of Indian war- 
fare.’ When the war very justly went against him 
and his allies, he was exiled from his native hunting- 
grounds on the banks of the Ohio, and settled with 
his people in Canaia, securing, for the Six Nations, 
agrant of land on Grand River, six miles in width 
from the source of the mouth of the river. He em- 
braced Christianity; translated the Gospel of St. 
Mark into the Mohawk; visited Eagland, where he 
was initiated into Masonry, at the Falcon, Princess 
street, Leicester Fields, London, in 1776; was active 
in all good works for his people; died at the Brant 
farm, near Wellington Square, in Upper Canada, 
November 2ith, 1807 ; and now sleeps near the church 
which he had erected in the Mohawk village on 
Grand River, near Brantford. A great poet was un- 
intentionally unjust to this noble chief. He is de- 
scribed in Campbell’s ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming’ as the 
‘monster Brant,’ and asthe ruling demon of that 
terrible tragedy which Campbell has immortalized 
in imperishable veree. The son of Brant afterward 
convinced Campbell of the great error he had com- 
mitted, and the wrong he had unwittingly done, and 
the poet made a frank and fall retraction, which now 
appears as a note in all well-edited editions of this 
beautiful poem, as well as in his life and letters, by 
Dr. Beattie. In that note Campbell refers to the 
son of Brant, as ‘a most interesting and intelligent 
youth.’ That youth, at that time the successor of 
his father in the chieftainship of the Six Nations, 
was born in the year before our Lodge was opened. 
At the age of seventeen he led 100 Mohawk warriors 
at the victorious battle of Queenstown, October, 1812. 
He became a distinguished member of our Order, 
and the name of Bro. John Brant is connected with 
important events in the history of Canadian Mason- 
ry. His sister is also referred to by Campbell. That 
sister, a woman of culture and family graces and gifts 
of character, who followed in the ways of her father, 
and aided in all his good works, became the wife of 
Worshipful Bro. Kerr, whose portrait now hangs in 
our reception room, and who was Worshipful Mas- 
ter of our Lodge in 1842. The present chief of the 
Six Nations, who is the son of the late Worshipfal 
Brother Kerr and this lady, is the present Worship- 
ful Master of the Burlington Lodge, No. 165, Well- 
ington Square, and is also, I am pleased to be able 
tosay, one of his present audience; and Iam sure 
that we all feel it to be a most pleasing incident that 
the son of our honored Worshipful Master of 1842, 
and the grandson of the great chief, who seventy- 
three years ago assisted at the opening of our Lodge, 
sits in our east to-night.” 





REMARKABLE MASONIC INCIDENT. 


The first Masonic funeral that ever occurred in 
California took place in the year 1849, and was per- 
formed over the body of a brother found drowned in 
the Bay of San Francisco. An account of the cere- 
monies states that on the body of the deceased was 
found a silver mark of a Mason, upon which were 
engraved the initials of his name. A little farther 
investigation revealed to the beholders the most sin- 
gular exhibition of Masonic emblems that were ever 
drawn by the ingenuity of man upon the human 
skin. There is nothing in the history of traditions of 
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Freemasonry equal to it. Beautifully dotted on his 
left arm, in red and blue ink, which time could not 
efface, appeared all the emblems of the entire pren- 
ticeship. There were the Holy Bible, the square and 
compass, the twenty-four inch gauge, and the com- 
mon gavel. There were also the Masonic pavement, 
representing the ground floor at King Solomon’s 
Temple, the indented tessel which surrounds it, and 
the blazing star in the centre. On his right arm, 
artistically executed in the same indelible liquid, 
were the emblems pertaining to the fellow craft de- 
gree, viz: the square, the level and the plumb. There 
were also the five columns representing the five or- 
ders of architecture—the Tuscan, Dore, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, Composite. 

In removing the garments from his body the trowel 
presented itself with all the other tools of operative 
Masonry. Over his heart was a pot of incense, On 
the other parts of his body were the beehive, the 
book of constitutions, guarded bythe Tiler’s “yw 
pointing to a naked heart; the All-seeing eye i 
anchor and ark; the hour-glass; the seythe;, a 
forty-seventh problem of Euclid; the sun, moon, 
stars and comets; the three steps emblematical of 
youth, manhood and age. Admirably executed was 
the weeping virgin, reclining on a broken column, 
upon which lay the book of constitutions. In ber left 
band she held the pot of incense, the Masonic em- 
blem of a pure heart, in her uplifted hand a sprig of 
acacia, the emblem of the immortality of the soul. 

Immediately beneath her stood winged Time, with 
his scythe by his side, which cuts the brittle thread 
of life, and the hour-glase at his feet, which is ever 
reminding us that our lives are withering away. 
The withered and attenuated fingers of the de- 
stroyer were placed amid the long and graccfally 
flowing ringlets of the disconsolate mourner. Thus 
were the striking emblems of mortality and immor- 
tality beautifully blended in one pictorial represen- 
tation. It was such a spectacle as Masons never saw 
before, and in all probability such as the traternity 
will never witness again. The brother’s name was 
never known. 
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MASONIC CONCORD 

We have seen religious societies and political 
bodies distracted and torn asunder by internal con- 
tentions, and many good men have ‘lamented this 
tendency among human societies to defeat the good 
purposes for which they had been instituted, by 
suicidal strifes and disagreements, and have de- 
spaired of any device fur uniting men in bonds of 
perfect harmony. While we do not assert that 
Masonry has perfectly realized this grand desidera- 
tum, we feel satisfied that it has more nearly ap- 
proximated it than any other human institution. 

Masonic MEETING AT GE¥ENEVA.—The call has 
been issued for a grand masonic meeting at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the 8th of December, 1869. The call 
embraces all countries. 








THE FLORA OF JAPAN. 


Two features in the Flora of Japan cannot fail to 
strike every observer—the beauty and great variety 
of its evergreen trees and shrubs, the same extent 
and variety of flowering trees and shrubs. Of these 
last, from the opening of spring until now there has 
been a constant succession. -I hope yet to see many 
of them growing on American soil. There is a rubus 
now in bloom whose flowers are as large and nearly 
as perfect, and quite as beautiful,as our own double 
white roses. I have seen the vine growing in coun- 
try farmyards to the height of ten feet, white with 
its scented blossoming. 

It is the opening of the first Japanese summer 
month, and the appearance of the country is delight- 
Fields and hillsides are clothed with the rich- 
est verdure. Horseback rides through the shaded 
country lanes are our principal recreation. We have 
good horses, and these rural paths so interlace the 
surface of the island that we sckiom repeat the same 
route. As we ride along the scenery varies with 
every stage of progress. Now our ride is through 
fields of wheat and barley, or along the dikes of the 
paddy fields. Now it is up the wooded hill slopes, 
through openings of oak, chestnut, and the fringed 
leaf of Japanese maple. Now under the dark shade 
of forests of fir and cedar, recalling by their look and 
pleasant balsamy smell the scenery of the temperate 
zone, or halting on a hilltop, we look down a ter- 
raced valley, a little alluvial expanse lying between 
two hill-ridges, with a breadth of shade on either side, 
80 tropical in its character, and in the density and 
richness of its fofiage, that the sweet vales of beauti- 
ful Java seem again to be before us. There are the 
palms, and ina moment more the red Malay boys 
will spring with a shout from behind the hedgerows, 
bearing delicious bananas and pines. The wind 
drives a shower of dogwood blossoms in our faces, 
recalling us from our tropical dream as sprinkled 
water brings back to our cheeks the fainting life. 
We passon through a never-ending panorama of 
landscape beauty. 

While our nights are warmer than the nights of 
May at home, our middays will average but a little 
higher range of the thermometer. We had our lamb 
and green peas a fortnight ago. Radishes have gone 
to seed; lettuce is fibrous; strawberries, “ snake- 
berries,” as the Japanese call them, are plenty in the 
fields—strawberries in size and color only, for they 
are dry and tasteless as the apples of Sodom. Cucum- 


bers of a little more than a finger’s size, brought to 


market in little shallow straw baskets that hold two 





of them, are sold for a penny a basket. 
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O come, my poet—my king! 
As you came in that sweet old time. 
Your ber ‘twas Ts iny weather, 
The bees and the throsties sang duets together, 
Mid clusters of flowering lime— 
Mid clusters of flowering lime. 





O come, my poet—my king! 
The days drag heavy and slow: 
My heart crieth out like a poor caged starling, 
And will not be comforted. Come to me, darling, 
And turn into joy my woe— 
And turn into joy my woe. 


O come, my poet—my king! 
Ere the summer lies in her shroud; 
For your clasping arms and your tender caresses, 
For your passionate words and your passionate kisses, 
My hungry heart calls loud— 
My starving heart calls loud. 





C Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No. VII, 


_ BY W. H. MACY. 


The first day of beach work~A drunken revel—An 
attack, and a surprise. 


WE returned to the Woodlark’s Nest in time for 
breakfast, after which we turned in for a forenoon 
nap, Dave Bryant taking charge of the gang to skin 
and collect the blubber of all the animals bearing our 
mark, which we had slain in our nocturnal ramble. 
He was also vested with authority to kill more, but 
only toa limited extent, and was to permit no one of 
our party to destroy an elephant below the standard 
size. 

Fatigued by our jaunt, we were soon in dream- 
land, but our “ watch below ” was of short duration, 
The cook took the liberty to rouse us with the infor- 
mation that 4 strange schooner, newly arrived, had 
anchored off the Point, directly opposite our house, 
and was sending her boats ashore. We tarned out 
at once to greet the new-comers, who reported their 
vessel as the Argyle, fitted out at Cape Town, not as 
tender to a ship, but to work on her own account, 
While some of her force were busied in landing the 
materials for building their house, a boat’s crew 
landed just below the glacier, and followed the beach 
down, killing and marking everything that came in 
their way. We learned from Bryant and Burdick, 
whom we encountered near the wreck, that the Ad- 
elaide’s party, with whom no understanding had yet 
been had, were below us, also carrying on an indis- 
criminate slaughter. 

“It’s of no use then, Burdick, our struggling any 
longerto regulate this business,” said Fielding. ‘‘ We 
shall b3 losing ground if we don’t work under the 
same system, or rather want of all system, as our 
neighbors.” 

“Very well,” answered Burdick. ‘Our agree- 
ment, then, is at an end, and we-will issue orders to 
our men to destroy everything that hauls, large or 
small.” 

* Yes; ‘make hay while the sun shines,’ for we 
shall soon find the elephant scarce enough. One 
season will be sufficient to work out this point, like 
the other beach, up in the bight, there.” 

Meantime our party were working like beavers, 
and had already accumulated a stout heap of blubber 
at the edge of the pond. The operation of skinning, 
after a little practice, is performed very quickly, and 
as the fat is then slashed oft in convenient ‘“ horse- 
pieces,” so called; a hole or slit is cut with the knife 
in the middle of each piece, for the convenience of 
slipping it on the “ bucking-pole.” This is a stout 
hickory staff, such as are used for harpoon-poles, and 
the load is borne between two men, an end of the 
pole resting on the shoulder of each. In this man- 
ner it is all transported to the pond, be the distance 
more or less, and is then rafted on ropes and moored, 
to soak two or three days in fresh water. 

Proctor’s boat was still lying on the beach where 
she had been hauled up the day before, and the 
* young lady and her father still occupied the cabin of 
the Daphne; but none of the Englishmen had yet 
come down to secure the beasts killed the previous 
day. McDougal acknowledged his inability to ac- 
complish anything, as he had found a barrel of rum 
on broach at the shanty, and all hands, including 
Aleck Proctor and Martin, his own crew and the 
barque’s, either roaring drunk, or fast approximating 
to that happy condition. There woukl be no work 
done for the present, but he trust2d a couple of days 
at the farthest would be sufficient for them to drink 
and waste the remnant of the barrel. 

*“*And that,” said he, “is the last they will get 
this season.” 

We asked no questions, readily understanding that 
he had “ disposed of it,” pursuant to the hint thrown 
out by Fielding at our night interview. Only one 
barrel had been rolled up to the house the day be- 
fore, and this by Proctor’s orders. Tne remaining 
nine had been left near the beach, tiered among the 
casks of provisions. This comprised nearly the whole 
stock belonging to the expedition, as very little had 
been sent out in the barque. It was a great relief to 





know that no farther trouble was to grow out of the 
1, co for the knowledge of 80 large a stock being on | 





shore among us, had been a source of uneasiness to 
them, knowing the great difficulty of controlling a 
gaug of men under the peculiar circumstances of our 
position. 

The bottom of the first barrel was found much 
sooner than McDougal had expected. After com- 
pleting a hard day’s work, we were returning up the 
beach and were but a short distance frofh the Wreck, 
when a group of men, six or eight in number, were 
seen staggering down towards us, from the direction 
of Daphne Cottage. As they drew nearer, the dumpy 
form of Proctor was distinguishable among them, 
** hail-fellow-well-met” with his subordinates, all 
scafiling, and pushing, and roaring snatches of coarse 
songs. He was seen to point with his band, and the 
party changed the direction of their unsteady march, 
heading towards the tiers of casks. 

“ Now there’ll be trouble here,” observed Fielding. 
‘* Let’s stop and see this thing through. No harm 
must come to McDougal or to his daughter.” 

We halted for several others of our party, who 
were a short distance behind us, to come up. These 
were soon given to understand the state of affairs, 
and disposed themselves round the stern of the 
wreck, where they could reconnoitre without being 
seen themselves. The next arrivals were Burdick, 
and several of his force, while others were in sight, 
scattered in small groups at various distances along 
the Point, all moving leisurely homeward. No 
warmer auxiliary in our cause could have been 
found, in the event of a collision growing out of the 
affair, than the rough-and-ready, impulsive mate of 
the Ripple, brave as a lion, and inspired with the ut- 
most hatred and contempt for Proctor and his“ little 
satellite,” as he called him. 

‘* Let him come down here, if he wants a row,” 
said Burdick, enjoying the prospect of it with the 
greatest gusto. ‘ I've got some lads coming up, here, 
astern of me, that will polish him off. I’m glad that 
we are well rid of that infernal rum. You’ve donea 
good job, McDougal,” he said, addressing the captain, 
who stood coolly observing the movements of the 
drunken party from the quarter-deck of the brig. 
‘* We'll see you well through it.” 

‘Thank you,” answered the captain. ‘I am ready 
to meet the consequences of what I have done, so far 
as I myself am concerned; but there is no telling 
what an intoxicated crowd may do in their madness; 
and it is for Caroline’ssake that I am anxious, though 
I don’t think any one of the Urig's crew would insult 
her. I couldn’t answer so well for Proctor’s men, 
however.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, captain,” said Fielding, “there’s 
no sober man on the beach that will see any harm 
come to her, or to you, either.” 

Proctor aud his men had by this time reached the 
barrels. The first comer seized one by the chains 
and gave a vigorous pull upon it to break it out of the 
tier. But the empty barrel, yielding easily to the 
disproportionate force employed, threw him from his 
tottering balance, and he landed on his back in the 
beach sand, with the barrel on top of bis legs. Proc- 
tor and the rest set up a drunken laugh, and pressed 
forward; but their laughter was changed to a volley 
of oaths, as they became aware of the true state of 
the case. The captain himself picked up a stone, 
and, thumpiog each barrel in turn, satistied himself 
that all were empty. McDougal had done his work 
thoroughly. Aninch hole had been bored in each 
barrel, and they had been rolled back into the tier 
with the holes exactly down, s> that their entire con- 
tents had run out into the ground. 

The rage of Proctor at this discovery was fearful, 
to any ‘one who knew not the blugtering, cowardly 
character of the man, though it had little effect either 
upon McDougal, or upon our immediate party. He 
cursed everybody and everything; shook his fist in 
the direction of the wreck, and harangued his men 
loudly, urging an immediate attack, that they might 
inflict summary vengeance upon McDougal, who, of 
course, was the first person upon whom his suspi- 
cions would naturally fall. But one of his men, not 
quite so blinded by passion, appeared to suggest to 
him the difficulties of the undertaking. As the party 
were unarmed, and the captain of the Daphne had 
all the advantages of position, it would seem that dis- 


“ Neither,” replied our leader. “ We'll go on board 
the brig, half a dozen of us, and lieclose. We'll keep 
the rest of the men under cover on the off side of the 
brig, and the surprise will do the whole work. We 
don’t want to hurt anybody if it can be avoided, only 
to protect McDougal and the young lady till these 
fellows get over their spree. When they are sober, 
they'll be ashamed of it themselves.” 

**I don’t want to hurt any of the crew,” said Bur- 
dick, “ but I’ve no qualms of conscience about knock- 
ing over Aleck Proctor, or that little sneak of a 
Martin.” 

‘ There they come, now,” said Fielding. ‘“‘ Keep 
close now, boys, behind the Wreck, till you get the 
signal to appear,” he said to the main body of the 
force. ‘Come, let’s go aboard, us, and keep close 
for a surprise.” 

We climbed up in the main-chains, and jumped in 
on deck, where McDougal sat, coolly awaiting the 
coming of the infuriated mob. It was growing dark, 
and their voices could be heard before they could be 
seen, against the background of te Kookery Bluff. 

Caroliue came on deck, and saluting us all with a 
grateful look, took her stand by her father’s side. 
She was grave and quiet, but did not apyear in the 
least terrified, nor even “‘ nervous.” To her tathér’s 
request that she should remain below, she answered 
gently, but firmly: 

** If you are to face the storm here, father, I shall 
remain with you. -Do not ask me to go below. 1 
will prove myself equal to the occasion, and wi!! 
show you that I can even fight in your defence, if 
necessary.” 

“* But there will be no occasion to fight. Thanks 
to my kind friends here, we are strong enough to 
manage the affair without it.”’ 

‘* Well, perhaps,’’ she said, ‘‘ my presence may be 
a restraint upon the fury of these intoxicated men. 
Upon your own crew, father, our own men of the 
Daphne, I know it will. They would never injure 
me, perhaps not you while 1 am by your side. Let 
me stay, father.” 

As the assailants approached so as to come fully 
into view, we counted twenty figures, being the 
whole force, both of McD ugal’s own men and the 
boat’s crew from the barque. But a considerable 
part of them, comprising, of course, the soberest and 
best disposed men, hung back, apparently having 
come rather as spectators than as combatants. Proc- 
tor and Martin, with four or five of the most intoxi- 
cated, formed a vanguard, and rushed forward to 
within a few yards of the brig’s side. 

‘* McDougal!” roared the captain, ‘did you bore 
the holes in those barrels of rum?” 

* I did, sir,’ was the cool and ready answer. 
**Come ashore here! I want to see you!” 

** Hardly,” answered McDougal. ‘I shall not 
leave my daughter unprotected, nor shall 1 be ar- 
raigned before all hands for what 1 have done. If 
you wished to talk with me, you could have seen me 
alone. You can do 80 now, by coming on board.’’ 

** But I order you to come ashore!’’ roared Proc- 
tor, beside himself with rage. ‘Do you hear my 
orders?” 

‘I do; but under the circumstances, I shall ven- 
ture to disubey.” 

**Come on, with me! Board the brig, and drag 
him out here! /’// see whether he ehall set me at de- 
fiance, and then take shelter under the lee of a pet- 
ticoat!”’ 

No opposition was offered on our part as he climbed 
on board; indeed, none of us had been in sight up to 
this time, and Captain McDougal and the young girl 
were supposed to be the only occupants of the 
Wreck. 

**So you'll make me come tu you, will ye?” said 
Proctor, drawing a pistol from the breast of his jack- 
et, as he secured his footing on the deck. ‘ Disobey 
my orders, will ye?” 

He had no time to cock the pistol, however, ere it 
was knocked from his grasp, over the rail, and he 
found himself face to face with Fielding. 

* You here, interfering again!” he yelled, foaming 
at the mouth with passion. ‘‘ What are you doing 
on board of my vessel? Help, here!” he shouted to 
his men on shore. 





cretion was the better part of valor. He had coolly 
watched all their proceedings, too, and, of course, was 
not to be taken by surprise. 

All this time, Proctor knew nothing of our pres- 
ence, for we had chosen positions with the view of 
concealment. The approaching groups of stragglers 
were also effectually hidden from the sight of any one 
a short distance inland, by reason of the declivity of 
the beach. While the disappointed party fell back 
for arms and reinforcements, ours was constantly in- 
creasing by tresh arrivals, till the force drawn up 
near the wreck far outnumbered all that they could 
bring to the attack. Warner, of the Adelaide, a tall, 
bony man, of grave aspect, and general rural appear- 
ance, looking like anything but a seaman, had joined 
us with some of his men, and our own Woodlarks 
were all reunited, discussing the affair in all its bear- 
ings, as they leaned upon their lances and backing- 
poles. 

* You don’t suppose,” said Warner, “‘ that they 
have drunk a whole barrel of rum since last night, 
do ye?” 

** No, of course not,” replied Burdick. 
ly they’ve wasted the hett of it. 


** Most like- 
Some drunken fvol 





, has left the spile running. 


So much the better; it is 
all the sooner got rid of.” 


** What do you mean to do, Fielding, if they come 


we all go on board the brig? or shall we go up the 
; beach and meet ’em half-way?” 


‘* Belay that, Aleck Proctor!” said Burdick, rising 
up like Banquo’s ghost. “If you want to talk with 
Captain McDougal, here he is; but we want no pis- 
tuls used, and no mobs of drunken men.” He raised 
his fingers to his mouth, and blew a shrill whistle, 
which was understood by the party on the off side of 
the Wreck. Some of Proctor’s gang had rushed for- 
ward at his cry for help, but found themselves sur- 
rounded by our whole force. Struck dumb with as- 
tonishment at the unexpected appearance of some 
thirty armed men rushing round the bows and stern 
of the brig, they were secured as prisoners, while 
their more lukewarm and sober companions slank 
away up the beach. Their leader was left alone, or 
nearly so, only Martin having succeeded in getting 
on board. 

“ Now, Captain Proctor,” said McDougal, “ if you 
have anything to say to me, say it like a man, and I 
am ready to hear it.” 

‘*What did you let out the liquor for?” 

‘* To put an end to such disgraceful scenes as this. 
It is all gone now, and to-morrow we will go to work, 
and attend to the business that brought us here.” 





** You shall pay for every gallon of it, when we get 
home!” 
*“* Very well. I'l) take my chance of that, Do you 


| make your own statement of the affair, and I will 


the two boach-headers, Fielding and Burdick, to ' down herets make arow?” asked Warner. “Shall make mine.” 


“ You’ve destroyed stores sent out for the benefit of 
all hands!” 


“They might bave been a benefit to all hands if 
properly used. As we have lost the labor of all 
hands for a whole day of fair weather, and left our 
elephants to rot in the hide, I don’t see where the 
benefit comes in.’ 
‘* You’ve disobeyed my orders!” 
** You’ve given no orders since you came ashore 
that any sensible or sober man ought to obey.” 
“‘That’s not for you to judge!” { 
“I think itis, If you choose to make a beast of 
yourself, and destroy your own judgment, others 
must use theirs.” 


* 1’ll let you know who’s master of this expedition! 
I’ll work you up before I’ve done with you! you, and 
your tine young lady there, too!” 

Proctor had struok the sensitive chord at last, and 
had roused all the lion in the usually patient and 
forbearing father. McDougal made a spring from 
bis place by the companionway, seized him by the 
throat, and came heavily with him to the deck, 

“ Father! father! hold!” cried the young girl, who 
knew something of his nature. ‘Separate them! 
Do!” said she, with an appealing look around. 
“ Father’ll kill him if you don’t!” ‘ 

* Avast there!” cried Burdick, as we all rallied to 
part the combatants. “Let him up, McDougal! 
Let him up, I say!’ 

The infuriated father was held by main force, and 
Proctor, black in the face, and gasping for breath, 
was helped to his feet. 

‘This thing has gone far enough!” said Fielding. 
“ Captain Proctor, this beach isn’t big enough for 
you and the rest of us to liyeon. You'll go on board 
the Garrick to-morrow morning—and stay there! 
You will, of course, appoint whom you please to do 
your beach-work, but you can’t stay here.” 

‘*We’ve sworn it,” added Bardick, “ Fielding, 
Warner and myself. If you don’t go of your own ac- 
cord, we’ll run you off the beach.” 

The crestfallen bully, half choked, and more than 
half sobered, slank away on shore. His little toady, 
Martin, who was in the maudlin stage of drunken- 
ness, was suddenly inspired with an insane idea of 
making love to Miss McDougal. Approaching her 
with evident amorous intent, he found himself in the 
athletic embrace of Dave Bryant, and was thrown 
over the taffrail upon the sand beach, without cere- 
mony. The English crew, most of them by this time, 
heartily ashamed of the part they had played, re- 
turned to their shanty, and a guard having been 
detailed to remain at the Wreck, the main body of 
our party dispersed to their respective quarters. 


+ > 


DISCOVERY OF ICELAND. 

In 861 the Norwegian pirate, Naddod, returning 

from the Ferve Islands, advanced to the northwest as 

far as an unknown land, which he named Snowland. 

The Swede, Gardar Svarfarson, ascertained it to be 

an island, and named it Gardarsholm. In 865, anoth- 

er Norwegian, Floki Rafu, sailing in the same lati- 

tudes, sent forth successively, says the Sagas, three 

crows consecrated to the gods. The first returned to 

the Ferve islands, from which the vessel was not yet 

far distant; the second, finding no place on which to 

alight, returned and settled on the mast of the ship; 

finally, the third directed the mariner towards the 

eastern coast of the recently discovered island. Floki 

named it Iceland. This name exactly corresponds 

with the aspect of sadness and sombreness which 

this unknown land presents. A vast forest, which 

has now disappeared, covered it with a thick shade; 

precipitous mountains touched, with their snowy 

summits, a lowering sky, and the streams of lava 
which furrowed these frozen chains rendered their 
aspect gloomy and menacing. Discouraged, Fioki- 
Rafu quitted in the spring a land which he believed 
to be accursed, and renounced all hope of coloniza- 
tion. His companions, however, gave @ far different 
account; the climate, according to them, was re- 
markably mild, and the soil very fertile; domestic 
animals could subsist there in the depth of winter 
without shelter; wood snitahle for building abound- 
ed; the rivers were full of salmon, and the neighbor- 
ing seas full of whales. 

Thirteen years after the discovery, in 874, Ingolf, 
the son of a Jarl of Norway, obliged, after one 
of those duels so frequent at that time, to flee from 
vengeance,sought a retuge in Iceland with his broth- 
er-in-law Hjorleif. Before setting sail,he consulted an 
oracle, took with him the door-posts of his house, 
consecrated by a pagan ceremony, and throwing 
them into the sea not far from the shores of Iceland, 
made a vow to establish himself on whatever land 
the winds and the waves might cast them. They dis- 
appeared; he, however, landed near a promontory 
rising on the southeast coast of the island, which is 
to this day called Ingolfshodi. Three days afterward, 
his slaves having fuund the sacred door-posts in a 
bay ou the southwest coast, Ingolf went to. settle 
there; it is the place now called Faxe Fivrel, and the 
seat of Reykiavik. As for Hjorleif, he established 
himself at a place on the southern coast, now called 
Hijorleifshofdi; induced by his Icelandish slaves to 
pursue a bear in a thick forest, he was assassinated, 
along with his principal companions, and avenged 
by Ingolf. The true colonization of Iceland by the 
Scandinavians from that moment began. The abun- 
dance of fish all round the island, and the facility 
with which they could be caught, offered there, be- 
fore the discovery of Nawfoundiand, and at a time 
when the days of abstinence ordained by the Church 
were universally observed, a precious source of rich- 
es, which the primitive population, established only 
in a part of the island, had not been able to turn to 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE LILY, 
I met a lily in the vale, 
Just opened in the morning gale, 
And so I stopped to gaze; 
And thon art beautiful, I said— 
That lily did not hide its head, 
But freely forth its odors shed, 


To pay me for my praise. 
* + * 


* * + 
But, Ellen, there's a lovelier thing 
Than Lily, rose, or mountain spring— 
And yet it wakes my fears; 
For when I praise, behold it frowns! 
And when I'd clasp, away it bounds! 
And when I'd kneel to kiss it~zounds! 
1 get a slap upon my ears. 


An avaricious fellow in Brussels gave a large din- 
ner. Just as the guests sat down, a piercing shriek 
was heard in the court-yard. The host hurried out, 
and returned pale, affrighted, and his hands covered 
with bluod. ‘ What is it?” was the inquiry. ‘‘Alas,” 
he said, ‘‘ a poor workman, father of a large family, 
has met with a terrible accident; he was knocked 
down by a cart, grievously wounded. Let us aid 
him.” A collection was taken up, and the guests 
contributed 1200 francs. Generous souls. It was 
the miser’s ruse to make them pay for the dinner. 


Census-taking is arduous in Cheyenne. “I want 
to know how many children you have?” asked a col- 
lector, walking into a house, ‘“‘ What’s that your 
business?” answered the dame, ‘so long as we don’t 
ask you to keep them.” “I am taking the census, 
and must know,” pursued the collector. ‘‘ Well, I 
guess somebody has been a takin’ yours, and you'd 
better be hunting them up, young man,” vociferated 
the lady. 


An old lady, recently, in some court before which 
she was brought as a witness, when asked to take off 
her bonnet, obstinately refused to do so, saying, 
*‘ There is no law to compel a woman to take off her 
bonnet.” O!” imprudently replied one of the judges, 
“ You know the law,do you? perhaps you would 
like to come up and sit here, and teach us?” ‘No, 
I thank you, sir,” said the woman tartly, “ there are 
old women enough there now.” 


A story is told of two Yorkshire men who travelled 
together three days in a stage-coach without a word 
ever passing between them. On the fourth day, one 
of them at length ventured to remark that it wasa 
fine morning. ‘ And who said it wasn’t?” was the 
reply. 

Contempt of court was alleged against a Texas 
lawyer, and a fifty dollar fine imposed. Afterwards 
the judge remitted the fine, on the grounds that the 
man was drunk and was a natural fool, and the 
court record gives these reasons forthe remission. 


Minnesota people believe that there are valuable 
gold mines just north of the State line in the Hudson 
Bay Company’s territory. Half breeds claim that 
they can make eight or ten dollars a day by washing 
dirt in some of the sma]l streams in that territory. 


It is said to be a continual source of wonder to the 
white people of Virginia, that the colored population 
are so extensive patrons of the lines of travel in that 
State. They ride much for pleasure simply, and 
more on business, In former times there were great 
restrictions on colored people who desired to travel. 


A Frenchman bas invented a handsome table 
churn, 8v that persons may make their butter at the 
table while breakfast is going on. It takes but three 
minutes’ time, and the machine is gorgeous with cut 
glass and silver, 

A young blood in New York sold smoked bits of 
glass on Broadway on Saturday, for a wager. He 
netted $50 besides the stakes, which were $1000. 
His groom and horses took him from his stand at 
the expiration of the time agreed upon to decide the 
wager. 

A bear attacked a Texan farmer’s cabin one night, 
‘when the farmer got into the loft, leaving his wife 
and children to take care of themselves. The wife 
seized the axe and aimed a heavy blow at bruin. 
“Give it to him, Nancy!” exclaimed the valiant 
husband. After bruin was dead, he came down 
from the loft and said, ‘‘ Nancy, my dear, aint we 
brave?” 

Two former French schoolmates met atter a lapse 
of years. ‘*So you are married, Victorine?” ‘ Yes.” 
“Happy?” ‘*O yes, perfectly happy.” ‘‘ You have 
children, of course?” ‘* No, you know our lodgings 
are sosmall.” — 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Townsend, Mr. George W. 
Sawyer and Miss Louise C. Barnes. 

By Rev. Mr. Brewster, Mr. James T. Dowle and Miss 
Cordelia F. Smith, 

At East Boston, Mr. Elmer M. Gordon and Miss Janie 
M. Garland. 

At Lakeville, Mr. Theodore B. Adams and Miss Ellen 
B. Cushman. 

















Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Sophronia 8. Hopkins, 42; Mrs. Helen 
E. Sylvester, 38; Mr. Anthony B. Cline, 80; Miss Sarah 
A. Pook, 69: Mr. Heman Lincoln. 90 

At Charlestown, Mr. Galen K Gardner, 77. 

At Somerville, Mr. Edward Pepper, 63. 

At Newton Upper Falls. Mr. Stephen J. Hurd, 62. 

At Stoneham, Mrs. Rebekah Gibbs, 86. 

At Barnstable, Mr. Jobn Gray, Jr., 24. 

8 At Walpole, Mr. Charles 8. Mason, 46; Dr. Eben 
Stone, 72 
Ai Litileton, Mr. Thomas Samps)n, 75. 








Much im Wittle. 


Nantasket Beach is now famous for its picnics. 
It costs about $200 to travel from Boston to San 


Francisco by rail. 


Frost has appeared in some parts of Maine. 
Prince Napoleon is wanted as King of Spain. 
Accounts from the Rhine represent the wine crop 


as very promising. 


A “century plant” less than twenty years old has 


just bloomed in Louisiana, 


Chicago complains of the fearful sell of several 
millions of dead rats. 
South Carolina has begun to harvest its rice crop. 
The largest tub and bucket factory in the United 
States is at Moline, Illinois. 
In a chancery suit pending in Chicago, there are 
one hundred and five defendants. 
Minnesota expects to yield 40 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, or nothing. 
Seven good girls work their papa’s farm in Min- 
nesota. 
The Chinamen wash for fifteen cents a dozen. Chi- 
cago is organizing a laundry from them. 

Nine nephews and nieces now own the Mammoth 
Cave. 

A negres: one hundred and nineteen years old is 
Kentucky’s latest claim to preeminence. 

There is only one Protestant place of worship in 
New Mexico. 

The Eastern Railroad has just added some splendid 
cars to its rolling stock. 

It must be a wonderful woman who looks graceful 
in a bathing dress. 

A man has returned $75 to the government as con- 
science money. What a wonder! 

Long Island among other notabilities had a school 
of whales last week. 

The Western settlers prefer the Indians to the mule 
stealing military. 

Northern Texas has its best crop in twenty years. 

Tue Viceroy of Egypt was cut by the diplomats in 
Paris. 

Peaches continue to arrive in Boston in large num- 
bers, and quite cheap. 

The Secretary of the Navy has changed the 


if bet ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the best and 
cheapest. Contains the latest he od Voz 

Humana and Vor Jubilante. J, ESTEY & Co., Sole 

Manufacturers, Brattleboro’, Vt. : 


10,000 CORRESPONDENTS! 


For &0 Cents we will place any one in correspon- 
dence with two of the o aceite sex. Give age. deserip- 
tion, etc. Address NATIONAL CORRESPONDENT'S 
AGENCY, P. 0. Box 3986, New York. A bottle of Per- 
Jumed Violet mk and a recipe for making Jnvisible Ink 
sent free for 50 cents. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. . 


(GALL SUFFERERS _£0 


From Pul y D , Nervous Debdility, Female 
Weaknesses, or Chronic Disorders ef any na- 
ture,and ali whose Vital Forces are de- 
pressed, rendering necessary a 


NERVOUS TONIC AND INVIGORATOR, 
are earnestly recommended to use 


WINCHESTER’S 


HY POPHOSPHITES, 


THE SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


CONSUMPTION! 


Nervous end General Debility, Bronchitis. Asth- 
ma, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Wasting, Sorofula, 
Loss of Streaat, Flesh and App: ite, Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion, 'mpurities of 
he Blood emale Complaints, 
Chronic Diarrhoea, Maladies 
of Chiidren, ete., ete. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every city, town 

and village throughout the States and Canadas. Prices; 

S1 and K2 per bottle. Three large, or Six small, $5. 
Circulars, Information and Advice Free. 


J. WINCHESTER & Co., Sreactstere, 
86 John Street, New York. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED, 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale for 
our **CENTURY ” brand of Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco 
we desire to announce that we shall not pack daily $106 
in the small tin foil papers after this date, July Ist, 1869, 
its merits being so favorably recognized that this induce- 
ment is no longer necessary. To avoid misapprehension, 
however, we would add that we shall continue to pack 
orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes in our ** YACHT 
CLUB” and ** EUREKA ” brandsof Smoking Zobacco. 

The ** YACHT CLUB” is devoid of Nicutine, and 
cannot injure the health, and is especially r ded 
to people of sedentary occupations or nervous constitu- 
tions. The trade are invited to send for circulars. — 

P. LORILLARD, New York. 


























of our ships once more. 

During the past year Boston has added $40,000,000 
to its real estate. 

Brigham Young has been reinforced lately by 600 
more emigrants. 

A drunken man in Indianapolis bit a little girl’s 
toe off. 

A Nashville negro wishes the arrest of a colored 
girl who bad so charmed him he could not speak. 

The King of Greece’s complaint is elbow-crooking. 

Why are the girls in Missouri always sweet? Be- 
cause they are Mo. lasses. 

A table of interest —The dinner-table. 

A die-wrecked route— The Erie Railway. 

“Can you steer the mainmast down the forecastle 
stairs?” said a sea captain to a newhand. * Yes, 
sir, I can, if you will stand below and coil it up.” 

London has a church of * St. Judas Iscariot,” which 
has neither creed, priest nor title, and obeys only con- 
science. 








PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 
ADE ertirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours, if supplied with water, 
etc. ; tree from danger; a child can work them. Sent free 
with instructions for $1.00. 
Address 


WALTER HOLT, 
33—3m 


102 Nassau St., New York. 


O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Girowers and Florists, Rochester, 

. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for vod g ~ three years, now offer it to the public 
asa Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce,exc*pt that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. It turms very 
large, sulid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail,in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 
W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
27-—ly. Waterford, New York. 


Agents! Read This?! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


OnE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, PoeMs and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firty CENTS @ year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
ublishers upon receipt of $1 50, or seven copies for 
9 00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 

ceipt of 10 cents. Address 

















ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
Boston, Mass. 


3m. 


T DR. HERO’S SCHOCGL FOR YOUNG LA- 

DIES are advantages to be found in no other school 

in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. Send for 
circular to Dr. J. HERO, Westboro’, Mass. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


OR ZIOS8’S HERALD to Jan. Ist, 1870. A first- 

class illustrated Religious Journal of 16 pages. 200 
Contribators; 5 Editors. The cheapest paperin the land, 
$2.50 a year in advance. Specimen copies free. E, D. 
WINSLOW, Publisher, 11 Cornhill, Boston. 


Btn bn Wanted.—A new 
and wonderful invention, 
winds up likea clock, kills rats, 
gophers. squirrels, mice, etc., 
throws them away and sets it- 
self quick asits name indicates 

One trap and terms to agents 

sent by express on receipt of 

one dollar. Address LIGHTNING “=== 
Trap Co., 95 Mercer Street, New York. 


$9 A Day forall. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 


MPLOYMENT thet pays. For particulars, address 
M. 8. SYENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Geo P Rowe.s ¢ 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 


We believe there has never been an advertising con- 
tract given out in New York City for which the compe- 
tition was-so great as for the one which was awarded us 
in September last by P. H. Drake & Co, They had also 
made application to the publishers direct in all cases. 
Their lettcr states the result: 


OrFice OF P. H. Drake & Co., 
New York, Sept. 18, 1868. 

Messrs GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 40 Park Row, N. Y.: 

Gents,—Having compared your figures with those fur- 
nished us by other advertising agencies and with the 
terms obtained from Publishers direct, for the insertion 
of advertisements of Plantation Bitters and Magnolia 
Water, we find them satisfactory, and accept your con- 
tract as given in letter of this date. 

Oblige us by causing the advertisements to appear 
without unnecessary dviay. Your bills for the amount, 

43,776.26 (Forty-three Thousan+, Seven Hun- 
dred and Seve.ty-six Dollars and Twenty-six 
Cents,) will be paid in accordance with the terms pro- 
posed. Yours, very respectfully, 

P. IH. DRAKE & Co, 





























SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 


Which contains—A List of over One Thousand Newspa- 

pers (the best advertising Medium), and price cards show- 

ing advertising rates, and much valuable information on 

the subject of advertising, free for 3 cent stamp. 
Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
‘Advertising Agents, 


4Q Pac RNY. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORK, 
OR THE 
“UNDER-WORLD" OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “The Aristocracy.”’ * Women 
of Pleasure,’’ “ Married women," and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price. $3.00. Address 
at once, The New Yurk Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New 
York. 33—13t 








We 
Pat stories in babe of 
original engravings, an 
price ever otterea t 
works was written expressly for this establi 
the copyright is secured acco: 
single copies, by jaatl Pecrenne, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
, richly illustrated wit Ls 
rming the cheapest books in 
© the public. one of these 
gtolaw. We 

for one dollar. 


THE SCaRL#T Fag, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tar Gotp 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tuge Scour, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RayoeER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P av LAroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1ancoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tux Lost Hgir,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NeEvER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BiackLoox, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TuaE QuTcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.yMpiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—fas LiGHT-KBEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Spanish DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tne Pirate SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tue CasBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —PorPr- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THe Girsky Bricanp, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE CounciL OF PWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE Ibectti, by Sy vanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Corka DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir by Ca 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A age.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Ha Harewood Leech —Orrna 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONn&g-Eyrp JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kiyaun's Wee ne G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, b: ranels urivage.—THE 
fousem a. pele 1 1 p. yey eer ney y 
r.J. H. Robinson.—TuE OUTLAW, utenan 
—THE MAN oF Myereer. by John B. Willem 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL Or Sosvener Rowe r—PaE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, J r.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpioT PauPER, by Matthew §-Vinton. Tus PLAGUE 
OF MARSKILLES,by G.S Raymond.—THEe AN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SECRET.by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur S#a GULL, b: alter Clar- 
ence —fHe DRaTH-ToucH, b: Malcolm J. .—THE 
——- dl THE ATLAwTiO, by neis Whi iy gs amg 
OOTER, a rence.—VULTURRS. Ts. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE PoLic ry, by Francis. A Dur. 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—Tux G1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Agi Seg ta) RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratn.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM FP EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—JieP orrer, by Matthew 8. 
inton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis. A. Duri- 
vage. —~THE VisconTl. by Austin ©. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SKA, by Ned Buntline.—TuHE Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE Texan Cruiser, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—ST£EL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W Hite Han j 
Qonaar taba bead b: B rT. ie io 2 
UEEN OF THE SEA. e un ¢.—IVAN THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick -Manion's patoapur ey Dr. J. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Babin: 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.— BE SEA 
J HEART'S SECRET. 






Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Taw . by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DiIsINHERITED, by ‘Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus — THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE a enry P ELiNE 
DesMOND, by Darius bvobb.—T. Y, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe UNKNOWN, by Dr.’ J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoIsoNnED BARs, vy Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tue Russian Gu 3~ 
MAN, Db. ajor Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg From DEaTu, 


by M.'T. Caldor.—THz BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE LaApy ImoGEn,by Prof, J. H. ingraham.—l HE Tex- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins n.—Tag HicghwAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue Countess, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPaNisn MUSKETEER, by Licut. Murray.— 
HUGH CaPpErt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
Tyre. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GirseEy's REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8S. Scudder. ' 


F ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisners, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
ee title. A new story is issued ¢ach month, 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1—THE GOLDEN EAaGLe, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe Wuite Rover, by Di J. binson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—Tne SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by son Ben; Perley Poore. 
7.—THe BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
8.—THe Duke's Puize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
9.—THe Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0.—Ben HamED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
1.—THE Youne Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tue Ducat Corongt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THe West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, = . L.8. win. 
5.—F1Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
1.—THE Kine’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18,—THe CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne, 
No. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE's Secret, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Tug Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'’Cartney. 
No, 27.—Tug OCEAN Spectres, by Harry fin elton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 29.—J essiz Heatu,by Emma Garrison Jones. 





os 











No. 31.—ZeLva, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BriGut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 33.—THE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 


No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SgA,b 


Lieutenant M ° 
ue. 35.—THE BAkoN’s WELL, by re 


argaret Blount. 
0. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. — - 
No. 37.—Viruqua, by Emma Carra. ~- 

No. 38.—T He Hemess or TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLack ApbER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W AaRBURTON'SGHOST,by Margaret Blcunt. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIrFr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PAnamMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. ae. 

No. 46.—‘THE CirCAssian SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.~THE MysTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—Corrinneg, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE Patriot Cruiser, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeL WARD, by Clara Augusta, 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No, 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL ScoUT, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tuz CrysTaL DaGorr, by F. A. Durivage. 

No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Lex, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.~Tue WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuits Wo.tr, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—ReEpD HAxpD, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell, « 

No. 64.—Tnk ISLAXD OF Fate, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—Tue Brive or Panis, by Franeis A. Durivage, 
No. 66.—THE Hero or TOULON, by Francis A, Durivage, 
No. 67.—Tue DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell, 

No. 68.—HACK, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 69.—IN PERIL, by Frederick Hardman, 

No. 70.—Tue Roman Banpit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Jen Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisneRrs, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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’ pet sisters cry, even if their kitty had pitched him 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
VIOLETS. 


eer 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
——_-—— 


Come back, dear, with the violets, 

And bring all fairyland with you! 
E'en now I hear the rivulets 

Make sweet talk of May rain and dew. 


The bluebird pipes its sparkling song, 
The haunted wood its joy outlets, 

And round the cottage all day long 
The wind brings news of violets. 


The wind flowers tremble in the rain, 
Pallid, poor loves, with old regrets; 

But I have none, since once again 
You're coming with the violets! 


Unto my very soul it thrills, 
The tender springtime joy—and yet 
What would it be, if, ‘cross the hills 
Your eyes had closed, my violet? 


Then come, dear, with the May again, 
Now the dim wood its joy outlets, 

Yourself the brightest of the train, 
The bluest-eyed of violets! 


Our Young Folks’ Department, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A CATASTROPHE. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





AM going to tell a story 
about Miss Minnie Fos- 
ter, a very frisky and 
mischievous young fe- 
male, who, however, s0- 
bered down before long, 
and became a discreet 
and usefal matron ; which 
is just what I hope may 
be the case with all the 
frisky and mischievous 
young dameels who may 
read thistruestory. But 
I hope also that my young 
readers will never meet 
with a catastrophe, as 
Mies Minnie did. 

Miss Foster was born 
in bigh life, in a stone 
front house in a city square, and she went out of 
town summers. She was pretty, and admired, and 
petted, and everybody said that she bad the longest 
whiskers of any one of her age that they had ever 
seen. Moreover, she lived a life of ease, as you may 

guess, and all her life long, except mischief, did 

nothing bat catch rats and mice. 

I forgot to mention that Minnie was a kitten; that 
is, she was a kitten till she grew to be a cat. 

If all the poor little boys and girls in the world 
who go cold, and hungry, and ragged, were as well 
tended as this kitty was, then there would be a good 
deal of misery spared. She had bread and milk, and 

beefsteak, whenever she ted them; she had a 

beautiful red cushion to sleep on; she had fine rooms 

to wander through, carpets covered with flowers, so 
that it was just as though she were stepping on roses, 
and lilies, and branches of palm; only they weren’t 
quite so humpy as real flowers would have been. If 
she even took a fancy to drop asleep on one of the 
satin or velvet chairs or sofas in the parlors, nobody 
scolded her, unless you call a soft little, “‘O Minnie, 

Minnie!” a scolding. She could get under people’s 

feet, as cats always do, and no one kicked her; 

though sometimes big Jack Fuster would swear a 

little at her when she came near throwing him head- 

long down the long flight of stairs. But then I don’t 
suppose that Minnie knew what swearing was; for 
she would look up into his face with the most inno- 
cent air in the world, give a soft ‘‘ Meaow!” and get 
herself precisely in his path the very next minute. 

It was very aggravating; and for my part, I think 
Jack was next door to an angel not to tuke her head 
right off. Perhaps he would have done so if it 
hadn’t been for Margie and Lute. Margie aud Lute 
were twin girls, eight years old; and since there were 
no children between them and big brother Jack, and 
no children after them either, they were made a 
great deal of, and had their way in almost every- 
thing. Jack wouldn’t for the world have made his 








headlong. 

Neither were ladies any less indulgent than gentle- 
men to the children’s favorite. Mrs. Fuster wouldn’t 
scold even when Minnie walked over her silk trains; 
and once when, after sitting awhile with a caller, she 
found, on rising, that the kitty had been asleep on 
her dress, and had crushed the muslin flounces in 
the most shocking manner, she never said a word 
but ““O dear! my flounces!” and then went down 
into the hot kitchen and stood close to the ironing- 
table, while Bridget took the dress up and smoothed 
the flounces out again. 

Kitty had the impudence to follow down stairs, 
and stand on the window-shelf close to the table, 
looking on to see if the flounces were well smoothed. 

“QO you thief of the world!” said Bridget to her. 
“It’s nothing but mischief you’re good for. I’vea 
mind tv iron you down with a good hot iron, to teach 


** Poor Minnie!” says Mrs. Foster. ‘She doesn’t 
know when she sees anything spread out on the 
floor, but it is on purpose for her to lie on.” 

“On the floor, is it, ma’am?” says Bridget. ‘If 
it was only on the floor itself. But she climbs. 
Didn’t I find her last Sunday curled up inside my 
white lace bonnet on the top shelf, and the beautiful 
pink rosebuds all round her mischievous gray face 
and ears, and the ribbons twisted round her tail?” 
Well, it would take forever to tell all the pranks of 
a kitten. I only tell this much to let the children see 
what an exceedingly pleasant life Minnie Foster 
lived, and that it was her own fault if she got into 
trouble. 

Nor did she want for instruction. The twins took 
every pains. They scolded, and lectured, and rea- 
soned with her every time she did wrong. And once 
Lute gave her a box on each ear. But then as 
Lute’s hand was a soft little dimpled thing, that 
could give no harder blow than you could strike with 
a Mayflower, I don’t suppose the punishment was 
very severe. 

As months passed on, Minnie grew more sedate; 
and when she had some little kittens of her own she 
was as sober as a judge. She would walk about ina 
dignified way, with never a skip, purring so that 
you could hear her all over the room when she was 
pleased, and giving a fearfal yawp when anything 
happened to offend her. If her kitties didn’t be- 
have, she would give them a sound box on the ears; 
and as to petting, she wouldn’t have it. 

One day she was very much astonished. Going 
out for a few minutes to take the air, she left her 
young family mewling about their basket. Proba- 
bly she gave them a charge to behave themselves, as 
mothers usually do. Then she walked out into the 
yard, and climbed up on to the fence. It wasn’t so 
easy ns it used to be. But she got up, and then 
stood looking along the top of the railing. It seemed 
just as though she said to herself, ‘‘ Now I wonder if 
lcan doit? I used to be spry enough; but that was 
before I got to be an old cat with a family to bring 
up.” 

She managed to walk the rail, though she-waddled 
a good deal; and stopped and looked back at the first 
corner, with her eyes pretty round. What she said 
to herself was something like this: ‘‘ Well, I did it; 
but 1 wont try it again in a hurry. How on earth 
did [ ever scamper over that rail as I did when I was 
a kitten, making no more of it than 1 would if it 
were three feet wide? After all, it’s a wonderful 
thing to do. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Foster, nor Jack, 
could do it, Ill be bound; and as for Margie and 
Lute, they’d be down on their noses before the first 
step was over. If I had a couple more legs I could 
manage it beautifully. Sve the way that caterpillar 
clings!” 

After a while Minnie began to think that she had 
better go back and rest. She really felt very heavy ; 
and there was no knowing what those little gray 
young ones were doing. She hadn’t a doubt that 
they had been up to mischief. She would go in and 
box their ears all round. If they didn’t deserve it 
then, they would sometime; so it was all the same. 
Going in, Minnie found the doors all open; for it 
was May, and warm at that; so she went straight up 
to the back chamber where she kept her young ones. 
They weren’t there, and the basket wasn’t there, and 
it didn’t look as if either of them ever had been 
there. She started first at one side of the room, 
then at the next, turning her head, but so much as- 
tonished that she didn’t turn her body; so she had 
like to have twisted her head off before she knew 
what was the matter. There wasn’t any sign of a 
kitten to be sure. Minnie began to think that she 
was going crazy, or losing her sight. She made an- 
other survey of the room, turning herself round and, 
round, till she almost caught up with the end of her 
tail. Still no kitties. Then she went out to the 
other chambers, up to the attic, down to the kitchen, 
to the parlor, the library, the dining-room, the pan- 
tries, the sitting-room; but still not a sign of kitty. 
She looked up in the face of every one she met and 
said ‘‘Meaow?” but they paid not the slightest at- 
tention ; or only said, ‘‘ Hallo, kitty!” 

* Kitty?” thinks Minnie to herself, ‘I am not 
kitty; Iam cat. Or can it be that I have dreamt 
about it, and that I never had a kitty?” 

That was just the track they wanted her to get on. 
For the truth was that as soon as Minnie’s tail was 
tarned, they had snatched up the kitties, put them 
into a bag, and given it to a boy to throw into the 
river, and then had removed the basket, and made 
all straight. 

“She'll forget all about it if you say nothing,” 
Jack said. “ Just call her kitty, and throw her a 
ball of worsted to play with.” 

Jack wasn’t quite right; not being a cat himself, he 
couldn’t tell just how cats may feel. But he wasn’t 
quite wrong, either; and by the time that they went 
out of town, Minnie was not only consoled, but she 
began to be a little frisky again. But her gambols 
were no longer innocent and harmless. She cut up 
such shines that even the twins were angry with her. 
Perhaps she did harm, sometimes, because she was 
not quite so spry as she had been; or perhaps she 
knew better how to do naughty things; or perhaps 
she felt someway bad about her little ones, and got 
desperate, without knowing what ailed her. What- 
ever the reason was, not a day passed without Min- 
nie’s being accused and rightly, toe, of having done 
some harm. 

There was the dignified old Doctor Mason, a D.D., 
whom she scared nearly out of his wits, besides 
breaking his spectacles, and rumpling his collar and 
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days, and the first morning after breakfast, they 
gave him a morning paper, a big armchair in a west 
window, and put a screen up to keep the draught of 
air from him. They thought a good deal of the doc- 
tor, you see. Well, there he sat reading the news, 
when Minnie came up on the other side of the screen, 
and thinks she, “‘ Who’s in there, I wonder?” 

It never occurred to her to peep round the side of 
the screen; bat after wondering a while, she con- 
cluied to look over the top. First she climbed into 
a chair, then she stepped onto the arm of it, then she 
climbed to the back, lastly, she gave a jump to the 
top of the screen. It wasn’t made to stand much of 
a jump, so over it went on top of the doctor’s head, 
gave him a bat, knocked off his gold-bowed specta- 
cles and broke them, and nearly scared the poor gen- 
tleman out of his wits. The folks ran and picked 
him up, and chased the cat, and said how sorry they 
were; but the doctor wouldn’t stay. How could he 
stay without spectacles? be said. Why he wouldn’t 
know bread trom potatoes without his spectacles. So 
off he went. 

The next thing Minnie did was to make four long 
scratches the whole length of one white arm of Miss 
Belle Sales. Miss Belle was a great belle, and she 
was nearly crazy about the scratches. How could 
she go to balls, or parties, or dinners, with those 
great scratches on her arm? So she went off mad. 
Then there was rich old Mrs. Blake, without a 
chick or a child, who was going to leave all her mon- 
ey to the Fusters when she got through with it. She 
came to make them a visit. What shouli she see, 
the very first morning, when she woke, but Minnie 
playing with her beautifal front of curls? The old 
lady had left her chamber door open at night on ac- 
count of the heat, and the mischief had had her false 
hair for an hour or mure. Mrs. Blake screamed and 
jumped out of bed, and Minnie taught the false front, 
and made for the door. It was very early in the 
morning, and nobody was dressed; but all the family 
and the company peeped out their doors to see the 
old lady in her nightgown and nightcap chasing the 
cat. She chased her quite out into the garden before 
she caught her, and then the curls were one solid 
tangle, and utterly ruined. So poor old lady Blake 
had to stay in bed all day, with a nightcap on, till 
another set of curls could be brought from town. 
And then she put them on and went off mad. 

“ We shall have to do something with that cat,” 
said Mrs. Fuster, when the old lady had gone. “She 
will ruin us. I don’t doubt that Aunt Blake will give 
her money to some one else.” 

“ But wasn’t it a funny chase?” says Jack; and all 
the company began to laugh. 

Minnie’s next caper was to knock a beautifal vase 
off the mantelpiece and break it; and her next to 
scratch the skirt of Mrs. Foster’s new blue satin dress 
allrough. Then she killed a big rat, and carrying it 
into the parlor, left iton one of the sofas. No one 
saw it, till, coming in from dinner, one of the ladies 
sat down on it with her white grenadine dress. She 
felt something, and put her hand round and took 
hold of the dead rat. Wasn’t there a screaming? 
And besides, the dress was spoiled. 

The family made up their minds. Something 
must be done with Minnie. Even the twins consent- 
ed. But what to do? was the question. They didn’t 
want to have her killed; and the best way seemed to 
be to hire some one to take her off and keep her. 

And now comes the catastrophe. 

This country place of the Fosters had once been an 
old-fashioned farm, and there was a deep well on the 
premises. They never had used this well, and for 
years it had been covered; but Mrs. Fuster took a 
notion that it would be very nice and romantic to 
have a well on the place, with an old oaken bucket, 
as the song tells about, and a pole, and cold water 
from away down in the earth. So they set men to 
work to open and clean the well out. There was an 
old bucket there, and that they used to draw the 
stones, and sticks, and dirt up with. 

They had got it nearly cleaned out one day, when 
they left it to go to dinner, leaving the bucket hang- 
ing just at the top of the well. 1t was the day after 
Mrs. Blake’s departure, and Minnie had been keep- 
ing herself a little out of sight. It is likely she knew 
that they might try to punish her. But at noon- 
time she couldn’t keep quiet any longer. Seeing the 
door of the dining-reom open, she went there. 
Luncheon was on the table, but nobody had come 
yet. Minnie stepped softly onto a chair, and looked 
to see what she would be helped to. There wasn’t 
anything bat empty dishes within reach, so she got 
onto the table and walked from one plate to another, 
snufiing things, till she came to the cold tongue. 
That was very nice; 30 she seated herself and ate it 
all up. There wasn’t much, only a few nice, little 
genteel slices. Then she tried to take a drink of 
cream; but the necks of the cream-pitchers were too 

narrow for her nose to go in. She gave one of them 
a pull, and over it went. That was what she want- 
ed, and she lapped up the cream in a very comiort- 
able manner. Then she found some strawberries 
and ate a few, and then she smelt ham in a covered 
dish. Minnie was very fond of ham, and set herself 
to work to get at this. But the cover fitted the dish 
80 well that it was some time before she could move 
it. Finally, though, it came off with a crash, and 
she seated herself, and tovk a slice of ham in her 
mouth. 

“ What a remarkably good luncheon I am hav- 
ing,” thinks Minnie, when all at once she hears 
somebody running towards the dining-room, and 
John’s, the waiter’s, voice crying out, “ That cat, I’ll 
be bound!” You see, he had heard the dish cover 


Minnie knew then that she had better scamper, 
and scamper she did out the long window, with John 
after her. 

She ran through the flower-garden and over the 
terraces, still with John at her heels, and at last, see- 
ing the well, she jamped onto the bucket, meaning, I 
suppose, to run-up the pole. Butnosooner did she 
strike the bucket, than down it went into the well, 
with Minnie clinging to it. 

I don’t like to louk down and see the poor thing 
drown; for drown she did, 

When the men came back from dinner they fished 
her out; and, naughty as she had been, the family 
all felt sorry for her. 

“ Poor Minnie! She used to be such a sweet kitty,” 
said the twins, weeping. 

That evening they had a funeral, and buried Min- 
nie under a big tree in the grove back of the house, 
and planted a sweet-brier over her. 

“It ought to be something that scratches,” said 
Lute, laughing with one side of her face, and crying 
with the other. 

So that was the end of Minnie Foster. 

Jack put her death in the paper, this way: 

* Drowned, on the 15th, Minnie, only cat of Thom- 
as and Jane Foster. Relatives and friends are invited 
to visit us as usual.” 


Bumors of the Day. 


A MEDICAL JOKE. 
In a small manufacturing village in Massachusetts 
lives one Nicholas H——, an Irishman by birth, a 
tailor by profession, and, withal, a whole-souled, 
good fellow. Like all the rest of his countrymen, 
“Nick” must needs keep a pig. Some time ago he 
obtained possession of one of the most unruly of that 
proverbially unruly and obstinate species. At one 
time the pig would jamp over the pen; then Nick 
would add an extra board. The next day the animal 
would burst through the side of his residence, or 
‘* root out’ underneath. His owner came to the 
conclusion that he had got hold of a genuine descend- 
ant of one of the swine which the devils entered. 
And yet, perhaps, because of the trouble he had with 
‘* the baiste,” Nick was rather proud ot his pig, which 
grew and thrived wonderfully. 
One day he went home from his work, and, as 
usual, looked for his pet; the pen was vacant. Nick 
started down the street in search of the lost one. Fi- 
‘nally he discovered the truant with head thrust 
through the open door of the office of Dr. P——, the 
village physician, and busily engaged in disposing of 
the last remnants of some unknown substance con- 
tained in a suspicious looking vessel just within. 
Sadly frightened, Nick sought the physician. 
** Doctor,” said he, ‘‘ what is this the pig’s been 
eating?” 

The doctor looked and roared. 

‘* Why, Nick, he’s swallowed all my pills.” 

Nick sprang back with horror. 

‘*My G—d, he’s a dead pig!” 

“O! I guess not,” was the laughing response, 
“they were nothing but bread pills.” 

“ Ah-h-h!” said Nick, with a sigh of relief, and 
casting a glance of pride upon his porcine friend, 
* ign’t he a cute one, doctor? Sure, he sees through 
your honor’s tricks better than all your patients.” 











DUTCH DIRECTION. 

Mr. Squills, while taking a walk the other morning 
through the Pennsylvania Dutch settlements, lost 
his way, and discovered that he was at an unknown 
distance from the house of the Rev. Mr. Swackelham- 
mer, with whom he was staying. Encountering one 
of the natives, he exclaimed, “I say, old fellow, can 
you tell me where Mr. Swackelhammer the preach- 
er lives?” ‘* Yaw,” answered the Dutchman, “ you 
jast walk de road up to de creek, and durn de pritch 
over de sthream. Den j.st keep on till you gom toa 
rote what vinds all around a schoolhouse; but you 
don’t dake dat rote. Well,den you go on till you 
meet a big barn, shingled mit straw, den you durn de 
rote around de field, and go on till you come to a pig 
red house all speckled over mit white, and a garret 
up stairs. Vell, dat is my broder Hans’s house. Den 
you durn dat house around the parn, and you see 4 
rote dat goes up in te woots. Den you go strait on, 
and de first house you meet is a haystack, and de 
next is a barrack. Vell, he don’t lif dere. Den you 
will get furder, and you see a house on top de hill 
about a mile, and den go on in dere and ax de ole 
voman, and she vill tell better as I can.” 
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CAT CONCERTS. 


Those whose evening reveries are often disturbed 
by the feline tribe, will appreciate the following:— 

“If acat doth meet a cat, O! need they both to 
squall? Every Tommy has his Tabby, waiting on 
the wall; and yet she welcomes his approach by an 
unearthly yawl. If a kit doth wish to court a cat 
upon the wall, why don’t he sweetly sit and smile, 
and not stand up and baw); and lift his precious back 
up high, and show his teeth and moan—as if *twere 
colic more than love that made the feller groan. 
Among the train there is a swain, his voice is known 
fall well; but what’s his name or whence he came, 
the deuce alone can tell. He’s sweet upon the other 
sex, his amorous passions rise, he can’t resist the 
tender glance of their seductive eyes—and so, with 
groans and horrid threat, he rends the evening air, 
and makes these midnight “ caterwauls ” impossible 
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